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Double skin tunnel tent 
from Bergans of Norway 

A spacious tunnel tent, with models for two and 
three people. Easy to erect and dismantle. The 
inner tent and outer tent are joined together by a 
wide perforated nylon wall. This allows air to 
circulate freely between the outer shell and the 
lighter (breathable) inner tent. This feature 
reduces condensation problems at altitude, in 
humid and in cold conditions. Two ventilation 
openings further facilitate this. There is a 
mosquito net at one end of the inner tent, and 
two small internal pockets for storage plus a 
lamp holder. The two ends of the tent provide 
ample storage space for rucksacks and cooking. 
The openings have weatherproofed zips, and 
give three alternative openings, depending on 
the user’s personal preference or the prevailing 
wind direction. Colour Green Weight: 2 man 
tent 3.2 kg. 3 man tent 3.4 kg. Ceiling height: 
120 cm. 



Our own sleeping bags 

SUMMER LIGHT 650 grams of 550 loft super down, 10 cm box walls, 
modified tulip configuration with side zip and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. 
WINTER HEAT 1,000 grams of 550 loft super down, 16.5 cm box walls, 
modified tulip configuration with side zip and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. 


Both bags are two tone and constructed with a 1.9 oz rip stop nylon base and a 
1.6 oz nylon upper to provide minimum weight and maximum strength and loft. 



Stockists of BerghailS packs and Gore-tex clothing, 

Lowe Alpine Systems and MSR stoves. 

77-79 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena Vic 3163 
568 4133 569 8368 
‘Gear freaks to the gentry’ 
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1 CARRINGTON ROAD, BOX HILL 
^ PHONE 88 3742 



Introducing SOUTH WIND sleeping bags 
a new concept in value 

South Wind sleeping bags have been carefully designed to cover a wide range of uses. Filled with top quality down of 
a minimum loft of 550 cu. ins. per ounce, all models incorporate draw string hoods, draft stoppers behind zips and 
box walled construction. Tuck stitching to reduce wear on seams and top quality ripstop nylons are used throughout. 

We invite you to inspect SOUTH WIND sleeping bags, study the quality stitching and compare the loft to other makes. 

We are sure that you will be pleasantly surprised. SOUTH WIND sleeping bags are available exclusively through The 
Wilderness Shop. 

■ ■■■■■■ 

CUMULUS An excellent bushwalking bag the Cumulus is light, compact and amazingly warm for the 
price. A side zip, box foot and tapered mummy shape make maximum use of the 600 grams of quality down 
fill. Weight 1.3 Kg. Price$166 iiki/^y xu- • , , 

tUUINUA This is our budget priced general purpose bag. Semi rectangular in shape with a full zip, the 
Equinox is ideal for travellers, campers and bushwalkers. It can be opened flat to form a quilt if desired. Fill 
620 grams. Weight 1.4 Kg. Price $168 

CIRRUS With 900 grams of quality down encased in a side zip mummy bag the Cirrus is for cold places. 

Ideal for winter use but still light in weight, the Cirrus is as warm a bag as most people will ever need. Weight 

1.6 Kg. Price$216 

SOLSTICE For the person looking for a really warm 4 season bag but still requiring the versatility of a 
full zip semi rectangular shape we offer the Solstice. 900 grams of quality down will keep you warm on the 
coldest nights, but open channel construction allows down to be transferred from the top to the bottom of the 
bag in warmer weather. Weight 1.8 Kg. Price $206 

NIMBUS Our top of the line bag for snow campers and really cold sleepers the Nimbus contains 1150 
grams of down within its tapered but roomy shell. Compare the price of this beauty with other snow bags. 

Available with an optional detachable goretex foot. Weight 2.0 Kg. Price $262 



AUSTRALIAN MOUNTAIN MERCHANTS 

now distribute the WILDCRAFT PACKBED and the new KAPANA internal frame rucksack, 
designed and built in Australia with ★ channelled back padding for unexcelled ventilation 

★ fully adjustable shoulder harness ★ chest strap ★ adjustable lid 

★ top anti-sway straps ★ fixed top pocket and 3 optional removable 1 

★ ice axe and foam mat attachment points ★ liner bag available 

★ tough coated nylon or heavy canvas bag ★ canvas back surface 
We also distribute TYPHOON, CLIMAX, DELTA, and other quality brands of 
bush, ski and outdoor clothing, equipment and supplies. 

Australian Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd 4 Racing Club Lane Melb 
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Moreton Island; under threat. Bob Burton 

• Moreton Island. Three hours from 
Brisbane by boat, Moreton Island is in many 
ways like Fraser Island. It is visited by 
thousands of tourists, is a unique sand island 
with beautiful lakes and dunes and is also 
threatened by sand mining. A committee of 
investigation into the area back in the early 
1970s recommended that the major part of 
the island should be made a National Park 
whilst mining should be allowed over 6% of 
the area. This 6%, however, is primarily 
along the beaches and would disturb the 
casuarina forests, the sensitive beaches and 
the inland lakes. 

Applications have been made, and are cur¬ 
rently being considered by the Mining 
Wardens Court, for further mining leases. Ob¬ 
jections have been lodged by the Australian 
Labor Party, the Brisbane City Council and 
conservation groups. 

Before the commencement of any mining, 
tentatively scheduled for June next year, the 
Federal Government must approve export 
permits for the minerals. A recent Cabinet 
meeting called to discuss the matter deferred 
a decision. Encouragingly, the Federal ALP 
has a policy stating their total opposition to 
any sand mining. 

If you would like further information or 
would like to join a trip to the island, contact 
Moreton Island Protection Committee, PO 
Box 238, North Quay, Brisbane 4001 or 
phone (07) 221 0188. 

Bob Burton 

• Fraser Island Map. Natmap has publish¬ 
ed a new 1:250,000 map showing the whole 
of Queensland’s Fraser Island on one sheet. 
The map also shows the relation of the island 
to the mainland. It retails for $3.00. 

• The Flame. A fire has been kindled 
amongst New South Wales bushwalkers by 
an anonymous character known as The 


Flame’. He (or she) has written letters under 
this pseudonym to the NSW Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs and various bushwalking 
club magazines. 

He has boasted of his activities which in¬ 
clude (or will include) such things as remov¬ 
ing markers from tracks, dismantling stone 
cairns and burning down huts. Reaction to his 
letters has ranged from applause to condem¬ 
nation. However, judging by reports to hand, 
it seems that many of The Flame's boasts are 
idle talk. 

Dave Noble 

• Brass Monkeys. Claustral Canyon, in the 
Blue Mountains, has probably been descend¬ 
ed in winter by a number of parties and also 
by several at night. One party did the canyon 
at night last winter — certainly an unusual 
trip. Most people complain of the Canyon's 
cold on even the hottest summer day. 

DN 

• New Blue Mountains Maps. Some com¬ 
monly used bushwalking maps have recently 
been revised and reprinted by the Central 
Mapping Authority of New South Wales. The 
maps are Katoomba, Jamison, Hampton and 
Kanangra. 

The main change is from a scale of 
1:31,680 to 1:25,000 and the contour interval 
has been changed from 50 feet to ten metres. 
There have also been some nomenclature 
changes. 

The 1:31,680 series maps have always 
been highly regarded by bushwalkers for their 
accuracy. When the 1:25,000 series was us¬ 
ed to map the northern Blue Mountains, the 
maps produced came under criticism from 
bushwalkers for their poor contour interval 
(20 metres) and lack of cliff information. It will 
remain to be seen how these new editions 
compare. Initially, they look fairly good 
although they still include some previous 
errors. 

DN 

• Peaked. The classic Three Peaks Walk in 
New South Wales’ southern Blue Mountains, 
that is, Katoomba-Mt Cloudmaker-Mt 
Paralyser-Mt Guouogang-Katoomba, has 
been a test piece for bushwalkers for over 20 
years. In 1966 John Fantini and Warwick 
Daniels set a record of 18 hours 22 minutes. 
This record stood until July 1982 when Peter 
Treseder completed this trip in 16 hours 30 
seconds. 

On the same week-end, Keith Williams 
completed a three and a half hour trip from 
Katoomba to Wentworth Falls via Mt Solitary 
and Kedumba Pass. He finished, rather ap¬ 
propriately, at Queen Victoria Hospital. Dave 
Drohan, in an attempt to help Peter Treseder 
on the last leg of the Three Peaks Walk, com¬ 
pleted a ten hour return trip from Katoomba 
to the Coxs River via Carlons Head and 
Breakfast Creek. 

Beth Ferguson 

• No Dams March in Sydney. About 4,000 
people took part in Sydney’s second No 
Dams in South-west Tasmania march and ral¬ 
ly held on Saturday 2 October. The organizers 


considered this a good turn-out considering 
that the day was a very wet one. 

After marching from the Town Hall to Hyde 
Park, the crowd was addressed by Bob 
Brown, Senator Colin Mason, Stewart West 
and JackMundey. 

The march was organized by the Sydney 
branch of the Tasmanian Wilderness Society. 
Another part of their campaign is a series of 
suburban and regional audio-visual presenta¬ 
tions. For details of coming events phone (02) 
267 7929. 

DN 

• Off. Due to lack of snow and other con¬ 
siderations, the 1982 Kosciusko Tour, an¬ 
nounced in our previous issue, was cancell¬ 
ed. The Canoe ’82 Outdoor Exhibition, an¬ 
nounced in the same issue, was also cancell¬ 
ed: the organizers were unable to obtain suffi¬ 
cient support from the rucksack sports in¬ 
dustry. 

• Replenishing the Earth. A conference on 
environment education is to be held from 16 
to 20 May 1983 in Griffith, New South Wales. 
Details are available from PO Box 1835, Grif¬ 
fith, NSW 2680. 

• Genoa Woodchips? The New South 
Wales Forestry Commission is planning to 
woodchip the northern section of the Genoa 
Wilderness. This area lies between Bombala 
and Cann River and was described in 
Wilderness in Victoria by M Feller and others. 

The Forestry Commission has apparently 
abandoned previous plans to plant this area 
with pines. Lying between the Nungatta and 
Nalbaugh National Parks, it would be better if 
the area was added to these Parks, thereby 
combining the two. 

The area abounds in wildlife, with arboreal 
mammals being common. It also offers plea¬ 
sant campsites, particularly along the White 
Rock River, and some interesting bushwalks. 

Roger Lembit 

• No Newnes Colliery. The New South 
Wales Government has deferred the develop¬ 
ment of the Birds Rock Colliery on the 
Newnes Plateau, north-east of Lithgow. The 
development will not proceed due to the 
downturn in the coal industry and a coal glut 
in Japan. 

When first proposed, the mine was criticiz¬ 
ed by the NSW Federation of Bushwalking 
Clubs and the National Parks Association. 
Conservation groups threatened to take the 
Electricity Commission to court because the 
Environmental Impact Statement it had 
prepared for the proposal was inadequate 
under NSW environmental legislation. 

Following the production of new informa¬ 
tion by the Electricity Commission, a public 
inquiry into the proposal was held. Approval 
for the development was given but the delay 
meant that the mine was no longer viable. 

Birds Rock lies in the catchment of the 
Wolgan River, a tributary of the Colo. It is 
close to the Wolgan canyons and the colliery 
could have caused the collapse of some 
small canyon systems in the area. 

RL 
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THE NEXT TIME SOMEONE 
ASKS YOU TO TAKE 
A WALK... 


S.A. (08)223 5544 

107 PIRIE ST, ADELAIDE. 5000 


(02)8682555 

rd, epping. 2121 QLD (07) 52 4744 

__ 132 WICKHAM ST, FORTITUDE VALLEY. 40( 

(03) 555 7811 a qj /q62) 47 8439 

HWY, MOORABBIN. 3189 

P.O. BOX 251 CIVIC 2608 



• Blue Gum Forest Anniversary. On Sun¬ 
day 26 September about 40 bushwalkers 
celebrated the anniversary of the dedication 
of Blue Gum Forest as a public reserve. The 
Blue Gum Forest lies in the Grose Valley, in 
the central Blue Mountains. 

The fight to save the forest was the 
forerunner of many present-day conservation 
bodies in New South Wales. In fact, the NSW 
Federation of Bushwalking Clubs was formed 
as a result of the Blue Gum campaign. 

Members of the committee which helped 
to save the forest were present including 
Maurice Berry and Paddy Pallin. The celebra¬ 
tion was organized by the Blue Mountains 
National Park Advisory Committee. 

The campaign started in April 1931 when a 
party of bushwalkers came across two men 
preparing to ringbark a magnificent stand of 
blue gums at the junction of the Grose River 
and Govetts Creek. The bushwalkers were 
horrified and asked that the men defer their 
action whilst the bushwalkers tried to raise 
money to buy out the lease. Mr Hungerford, 
who planned to grow walnuts on the rich 
alluvial soils, agreed and asked for 150 
pounds to be paid within three months. 

The three months passed but less than 50 
pounds had been raised. A meeting between 
the conservationists and Hungerford in mid- 
November settled on new terms — 25 
pounds deposit, with the remainder by the 
end of December. Fund raising efforts were 
increased, but it wasn’t until an anonymous 
donation was received — from the Commis¬ 
sioner for Railways, Mr W J Cleary — that the 
forest was saved. 

Mr Hungerford gave over his holding to the 
committee who, in turn, relinquished it to the 
Crown. 

The Blue Gum Forest is now one of the 
most popular venues in the Blue Mountains 
National Park. Visitor use was so intense that 
the National Parks and Wildlife Service had to 
prohibit camping in the forest over six years 
ago. 

RL 

• Kosciusko Development. The Kosciusko 
National Park Draft Plan of Management 
published in May 1981 resulted in 734 sub¬ 
missions being received by the New South 
Wales National Parks and Wildlife Service. 

The NSW Government has now adopted a 
new Plan of Management for Kosciusko Na¬ 
tional Park to replace the 1974 plan. 

The new plan reflects the broad philosophy 
that ‘massive development’ is inappropriate 
in the summit area of the Park. 

However, the Government is inviting five 
companies to submit proposals for the 
development of a new day-use ski resort in 
the Park. The Blue Cow Resort, as it is to be 
called, is to be between Smiggin Holes and 
Guthega and will cater for up to 6,000 skiers 
each day. It is expected to open in 1985. 
Development will include ski lifts, shops, 
restaurants and bars. 

• Nature Reserves. A small area of rem¬ 
nant rainforest ten kilometres north-west of 
Coffs Harbour in New South Wales is to be 
dedicated as Coramba Nature Reserve. The 
eight hectare reserve will preserve the only 
remaining area of lowland rainforest in the 
Orara valley. 

A sample of an important wildlife habitat on 
the far north coast of NSW, known as the 
Tuckean Swamp, is to be retained as a Native 
Reserve of about 550 hectares. Part of the 
Richmond River flood plain, the new reserve 
is part of one of the largest wetland areas left 
on the NSW coast. In the past, the Tuckean 


No Dams march in Sydney. Geoff Lambert 

Swamp has been subject to drainage and 
reclamation work, as well as illegal hunting 
and shooting activities. 

• Another Draft Plan. The Ben Boyd Na¬ 
tional Park Draft Plan of Management was 
available for consideration and comment un¬ 
til 24 September. The Park, of 9,421 hec¬ 
tares, is on the far south coast of New South 
Wales and includes more than 45 kilometres 
of coast, in two sections. 

• On the Wrong Track? The New South 
Wales National Parks and Wildlife Service 
has spent some $8,500 on reconstructing the 
three kilometre Pigeon House Mountain walk¬ 
ing track in the southern Morton National 
Park. The track is used by about 6,000 people 


each year and now boasts such items as 
steps, stairs and ladders as well as the ubi¬ 
quitous signs. 

• Rainforest Rape. New South Wales 
Government inaction regarding rainforest 
preservation has again led to direct action by 
conservationists who are concerned that 
while the Government vascilates, trees are 
being felled. In a series of actions centred on 
Lismore in northern NSW, anti-logging 
demonstrators have disrupted logging opera¬ 
tions. Police were called to the Gooninbar 
State Forest which is being logged by a local 
sawmill. Conservationists want the forest 
turned into the Nightcap National Park, 
together with neighbouring Terania Creek 
rainforest. Donations are sought to assist the 
campaign: Nightcap Action Group, C/o Nim- 
bin Information Centre, Nimbin, NSW 2480. 
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Don’t go round in circles 
when selecting maps. 

Head straight for the Department of Crown 
Lands and Survey’s Map Sales Centre, 
Ground Floor, 35 Spring Street, 

Melbourne. The Centre stocks a wide 
range of VICMAPS suitable for bushwalking 
and other outdoor activities. 

Open from 9a.m. to 445p.m., 

MONDAY- FRIDAY 

Division of Survey and Mapping 
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BLUE WATER 
CANYON ROPES 


TRIED and PROVEN 9mm BLUEWATER STATIC 

★ Lightweight (50m weighs 2.75kg) 

★ Compact (fits easily in a small day pack) 

★ Strong (1800kg breaking strength, single) 

★ Tough (inbuilt abrasion resistance) 

★ The ideal static double rope 

★ Easy to pull down 

★ Designed spin free. 


coving equipment 

GEAR FOR WILD PLACES 


230 Sussex Street Sydney phone (02) 264 2095 
and discuss your needs, or write for further 
information to 

P.O. Box 230 Milsons Point 2061 
MAILORDER and BANKCARD welcome. 
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Nightcap Range protest. Bob Burton 

Readers should also write to The Premier of 
NSW, Hon NK Wran QC, C/o Parliament 
House, Sydney, NSW 2000. 

• Artificial Snow. A Canberra-based firm 
has proposed an artificial snow-making ski 
development at Smokers Gap. It is planned 
for the Billy Billy Range only 60 kilometres 
from Canberra. 

The plan is to create an alternative ski 
facility to that of the Perisher Valley-Thredbo 
area, catering primarily for beginners and 
family groups. Overnight accommodation is 
not proposed, but the plan includes day 
facilities, such as kiosks and child care cen¬ 
tres. To assess the economic viability of the 
scheme, a 120 metre long pilot scheme has 
been proposed and is currently under con¬ 
sideration by government authorities. 

The final large-scale development proposal 
caters for a maximum of 1,500 skiers a day. It 
is intended that both the pilot and final 
developments will cater for night skiing, for 
which the slopes will be floodlit. 

The development will rely entirely on ar¬ 
tificial snow, which is made by imported 
‘snowguns’ drawing water from Gibralter 
Creek. Tests conducted in June this year on a 
50 metre by 12 metre plot with 50 centimetre 
depth of snow were described by the com¬ 
pany as ‘successful’. 

Due to the implications of this scheme for 
the proposed large-scale development, con¬ 
servationists have called for an Environmen¬ 
tal Impact Statement to be carried out before 
the pilot scheme is allowed to proceed. Con¬ 
servationists feel that there are likely to be 
adverse effects on Gibralter Falls (due to the 
amount of water required for snow-making) 
and on the Woods Reserve — both heavily 
used recreational facilities. There is also con¬ 
cern over the impact of the extensive clear¬ 
ing of native vegetation which would be re¬ 
quired, including stands of Eucalyptus 


Delegatensis (alpine ash), and of the effects 
of night floodlighting on native animals. 

At the moment both proposals are being 
considered by the Departments of the Capital 
Territory and Home Affairs and the Environ¬ 
ment. 

Jennie Whinam 

• More Dam Problems! In the Victorian 
Alps, east of Melbourne, a new water storage 
project is under way, creating a large 
lake on the upper Thomson River. Behind this 
lake is a huge water catchment of the upper 
Thomson and Jordan Rivers and numerous 
smaller creeks. Also included within the cat¬ 
chment is a large portion of the Baw Baw Na¬ 
tional Park and the Alpine Walking Track. The 
Alpine Track traverses the heart of the catch¬ 
ment as it wends its way from the Baw Baw 
Plateau towards the higher Alps. 

As work proceeds the question has arisen 
of which government body should control the 
area. Currently the catchment is variously ad¬ 
ministered by the National Parks Authority, 
the Forests Commission of Victoria and the 
Soil Conservation Authority. These 
authorities have rarely placed any restraints 
upon the many bushwalkers and ski tourers 
who are constant visitors to this delightful 
region. But the situation may be about to 
change. If it should be decided to transfer the 
catchment to the Melbourne and 
Metropolitan Board of Works, will 
unrestricted access go down the drain? 
Under the guise of maintaining a pure water 
supply for Melbourne (something of a farce 
with compulsory fluoridation treatment), the 
MMBW has followed a policy of virtual total 
closure of its water catchments. Whilst it is 
realized that maintaining pure water supplies 
is a desirable aim, it is hard to imagine that 
skiers and bushwalkers will be polluting water 
in a catchment far removed from Melbourne. 
'In contrast, the State Rivers and Water Supp¬ 
ly Commission, who control water supply to 
the rest of Victoria, allow unrestricted access 


to both catchments and water storages. 

Although no decision has yet been made, 
consider some of the options, a) Total closure 
— the worst possible scenario. The Alpine 
Track would be dissected, the old goldfields 
along the Jordan River unapproachable and 
large sections of the Baw Baw National Park, 
including the popular ski touring areas 
around Mt St Gwinnear and Mustering Flat, 
inaccessible. Total closure would completely 
isolate the Baw Baw Plateau from the more 
distant Alpine regions because the adjoining 
upper Yarra valley is already a closed water 
catchment, b) Partial closure — this has 
been suggested to mean closure for critical 
periods of the year only. It is unclear whether 
this means winter, when snow and rainfall are 
at a peak, or summer when water from the 
storage is to be drawn off. c) Unlimited ac¬ 
cess to restricted regions only, such as the 
Baw Baw National Park and the route of the 
Alpine Track. 

A decision will be made soon and the 
answer may not be pleasing to bushwalkers 
and ski tourers. With a growing population 
and increased demands for water for in¬ 
dustrial and domestic use, no one can deny 
that water storage is essential. But the de¬ 
mand for recreational areas is also increas¬ 
ing. It is no longer practical to keep locking up 
huge areas of the State for one purpose only. 
If it is permissable to allow some logging in 
our National Parks, why not allow some 
recreational pursuits in some of our water 
catchments? Melbourne’s water supply is 
claimed to be the purest of any city in the 
world, but is this claim worth it if the price is 
to be the gradual loss of the freedom of the 
hills? 

John Siseman 

• Driving out Wilderness. A recent issue 
of the Victorian Government Gazette notes 
that in late October the Transport Regulation 
Board is hearing an application from a group 
of Mansfield entrepreneurs to operate com- 
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• Making Tracks. In late November the 
Federation of Victorian Walking Clubs is 
holding a track maintenance week-end on the 
Bungalow Spur Track, Mt Feathertop. This 
controversial activity has been debated in our 
Wildfire column in recent issues. 


• Green Light for Woodchipping. A Vic¬ 
torian Government report has recommended 
that an export woodchip industry be 
developed in the Otway Ranges, on the coast 
south-west of Melbourne. The report 
estimates that the industry would create up 



Women's climbing activist, Louise Shepherd. Glenn 
Tempest 

mercial tours, using both four-wheel-drive 
and over-snow tracked vehicles, in the vicini¬ 
ty of the Bluff, Mt Lovick, Mt Clear, Mt Howitt 
and further afield. 

This part of north-east Victoria, the most 
spectacular country in the State, has already 
been subject to considerable destruction by 
off-road vehicles. It would certainly suffer 
from the use of more of them in both winter 
and the other seasons (see editorial, The 
Wilderness That Was, in our spring 1982 


To celebrate the publication of The Alpine 
Track, the publisher, Algona, and author John 
Siseman are organizing an exhibition of 
photos of the area on 13-18 December at 
Bush & Mountain Sports’ central Melbourne 
shop during normal ‘shop hours’. 

• Sheer Height. Louise Shepherd, 
Australia’s leading woman rockclimber (who 
was pictured on the cover of our fourth 
issue), has taken the unusual step of starting 
a rockclimbing school for women. Based on 
Mt Arapiles, Victoria, the courses are held on 
week-ends. 
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Rest assured, it’s Fairydown 



When you set out to achieve a goal - 
whether it be to climb Mount Everest, trek across 
the Simpson or shoot the rapids of the Franklin - 
you naturally go to extreme lengths for success. 
And so too does Arthur Ellis. 

For more than 39 years Arthur Ellis has 
been making Fairydown Sleeping Bags with one 
objective in mind, and that is to offer an extensive 
range of the highest quality sleeping bags for all 
1 of conditions. And because your life may 


depend on the type of sleeping bag you select, 
it’s essential that you understand the merits of 
each design for the purpose in mind. 

Enquire at any leading sports store or 
speciality store about the extensive range of 
Fairydown Sleeping Bags - also Packs, Tents and 
Clothing - and pick up the free Fairydown ‘Open 
Spaces’ brochure - a comprehensive guide to the 
full range of products. 

Fairydown, used by the adventurers who know. 
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Climb 

Grampians 

MtArapiles 

There’s an art in teaching 
rockclimbing properly. 

20 years of professional 
rockclimbing instruction with an 
untarnished safety record. 

If you want to learn, or hire a 
guide to widen your experience, 
can you afford to ignore such 
security? 

Climbing designed to meet your 
needs, from as little as $25 per 
day: 

B ase^camps 
•eyond_ 

‘Musbury’ Box 37 Halls Gap 3381 
(053) 56 4300 Director: David Witham 


AT LAST! 


EQUIPMENT 

FOR 

BUSHWALKING & 
MOUNTAINEERING 


COMPLETELY REVISED 3RD EDITION 


• BUSHWALKING 

• CANOEING 

• CAVING 

• ROCK & ALPINE 
CLIMBING 

• SKITOURING 


FROM SHOPS OR MUMC, 

C/- SPORTS UNION 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
PARKVILLE, 3052 


Climbing in * 


in New Zealand is convenient and 
m r rj ~ y i cheaper. Take advantage 

^iSCW JLeaiana ofour comprehensive 
^ rangeandlocalknowledge. 

this summer? tStS- 

Camp. •Crampons from Salewa and Lowe. •Ice Pro from Lowe and 
Chouinard •Beal Ropes •Kastinger plastic boots •Pieps avalanche 
tranceivers •Karabiners from Chouinard, Clog and Bonaiti •Vuarnet 
mountain glasses •Rock Pro •Jumars •Friends •Climbing Guides 
•Maps •Food •plus a full range of packs, mountain tents, sleeping 
bags, clothing, and cooking gear. •We Hire ice axes, crampons, packs, 
tents and sleeping bags. •Courtesy Car from airport for overseas 
customers. Telephone us on arrival and we'll either collect you from 
airport or pay for your taxi fare into town. •For the most comprehensive 
range of alpine climbing equipment in the Southern hemisphere call in 
and see us 
at the 
corner of 
Madras and 

Tuam Streets Christchurch, New Zealand. Phone 67 148 or telex 4586. 


ALP SPORTS 


to 70 local jobs. It also calls for stricter 
management controls to protect the area. 

The Victorian Government had previously 
opposed establishing a woodchip industry in 
the Otways. 

Against this background, the Australian 
Conservation Foundation is calling on people 
to write to their Senators urging them to sup¬ 
port the Rainforest Preservation Agreements 
Bill introduced into the Senate by the 
Australian Democrats and now supported by 
the Australian Labor Party. With rainforest 
disappearing world wide at the rate of 30 hec¬ 
tares a minute, the ACF believes that the 
passage of the Rainforest Bill through both 
Houses of Federal Parliament will provide an 
international lead in rainforest conservation. 

• Possum Power. A recent ecological 
study of the mountain pygmy possum by the 
Victorian Ministry of Conservation warns that 
the possum population, estimated to be fewer 
than 200, is threatened. Discovered in 1966 
at Victoria’s Mt Hotham, the pygmy possum 
is very rarely found anywhere but at Hotham 
and at Mt Kosciusko in New South Wales. 

The report recommends that reserves be 
established and all development be stopped 
in certain parts of the Mt Hotham alpine 
village. 


• Gear Freaks’ Manual. After what seems 
like decades of preparation, the Melbourne 
University Mountaineering Club is publishing 
the third edition of its acclaimed and much 
sought-after classic Equipment for Bushwalk¬ 
ing and Mountaineering. 

• Hallmarking Time. Leading New Zealand 
rucksack sports equipment company 
Hallmark International Limited is to set up 
operations in Melbourne. Hallmark has 
recently designed a new range of warm-wear 
clothing called the 'Roaring 40s', and is to 
market a well-known brand of American out¬ 
door equipment: Early Winters. 

• Strange Customs. Importers of specializ¬ 
ed boots for rockclimbing have sought per¬ 
mission from the Bureau of Customs for their 
concessional import without payment of 
heavy duties which, of course, are passed on 
to consumers. Also, and in particular, the im¬ 
porters wish to avoid quotas which limit the 
amount of footwear that can be imported at 
any price. 

The Bureau has power to allow the import 
of products without quotas (and, possibly 
also, a substantial reduction in customs 
duties payable on imported goods), ‘where it 
can be established that suitably equivalent 
goods are not reasonably available from local 
production or manufacture’. This is normally 
achieved through the provision of a special 
by-law (such as exists for ski boots: skiing be¬ 
ing a more powerful lobby group than 
rockclimbing) and, in fact, until relatively 
recently did apply in respect of rockclimbing 
boots. 

However, this by-law has mysteriously 
been terminated. The Bureau now considers 
rockclimbing boots to be part of a much more 
general category including walking boots. 
Despite considerable challenge on this point 
and many months of delay, the Bureau seems 
unprepared to discuss why rockclimbing 
boots are no longer accorded such a distinc¬ 
tion as they previously enjoyed. Importers 
see this change as a result of pressure by the 
local boot industry which, whilst, of course, 
producing nothing even resembling a 
specialist rockclimbing boot, fears that a by- 
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2 LOCATIONS 

401 Riversdale Rd. 
Camberwell Junction 
and 115 Canterbury Rd. 
Heathmont 


Gear for 
Anywher 

EMC have equipment for all 
outdoor activities’ Rock 
climbing, walking, skiing 
and camping. Everything is 
top quality and priced way 
down. For the climbers we 
have full ranges of 
Chouinard, Campbell, 

Edelrid and Alpsports — 
plus a great range of boots 
and ice tools! Packs, 
sleeping bags, cooking 
gear, tents, clothing, books, 
maps and service! 

Now at two locations — 

EMC 


Eastern 

Mountain 

Centre 

401 Riversdale 
Road, 

Camberwell 
Junction 
Ph 82 7229 
115 Canterbury 
Road 

Heathmont 
Ph 729 7844 








Designed for the Wilds 



Manufacturers of Snow and Bush Equipment 


MONT Suppliers: 

SYDNEY: Caving Equipmen 
Mountain Equipment, 
Eastwood Camping Centre 
CANBERRA: Paddy Pallin 


MELBOURNE: 

Bush and Mountain Sports 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
HOBART: Jolly Swagman, 
Outdoor Equipment 


MONT 

P.O. BOX 1059, 
Canberra City, 
A.C.T. 2601, 
Australia 











wilderness will still be there’, and the virtues 
of the 'new Lake Pedder’ are extolled. Any 
thinking person who has seen the roads and 
other earthworks visible for many kilometres 
in the vicinity of that project will wonder 
about the reliability of the other material 
presented. 


• American Visitors. Wayne and Suszy 
Gregory, of the famous Californian rucksack 
manufacturing business, Gregory Mountain 
Products, recently visited Sydney and 
Melbourne to help launch their top-of-the- 
range packs in this country. Outdoor Survival 
Australia is their local agent. 


• Child in Time. Young Australian climber 
Greg Child is well known to Wild readers for 
articles on his Shivling and El Capitan climbs. 
A resident of California, he is visiting 
Australia in January 1983 and will give an il¬ 
lustrated lecture, Walls and Ridges, in the 
capital cities. A colourful character and an 
accomplished photographer, Greg’s tales of 
his considerable mountain exploits are cer¬ 
tain to be highly entertaining. Further details 
will be available through specialist local 
shops. 


• New Climbing Annual. Australia has a 
glossy and colourful new climbing annual, 
Rock. Originally published by the Victorian 
Climbing Club as a black and white publica¬ 
tion, it is now published on the Club’s behalf, 
in a different format, by Wild. Edited by Wild 
editor, Chris Baxter, the 1983 issue includes 
articles and dramatic photos (including a 
number in colour) of recent Australian 
rockclimbing developments. It can be obtain¬ 
ed from Wild (posted to any address in 
Australia) for $3.60. 


• Franklin Poll. A poll for Melbourne’s Age 
newspaper by Irving Saulwick and Associates 
has found that 24% of Australians support 
the flooding of Tasmania’s Franklin River. 
39% oppose it and 37% are undecided. It 
also found that 49% said that the Federal 
Government should intervene to try to stop 
the flooding. Only 37% say that it should not 
do so, and 14% are undecided. 


• More Tasmanian Flooding. Early in 
September a section of the Murchison River 
in Cradle Mountain National Park (which has 
been nominated for World Heritage listing) 
was quietly submerged under the cold waters 
backing up behind the Murchison Dam. 

Whilst it is illegal to flood a section of a 
State Reserve or a National Park, the Tasma¬ 
nian Government, supported by the 
Australian Labor Party, passed retrospective 
legislation to legalize the violation of a Na¬ 
tional Park. Ironically the last time that a 
Doubts Removal Bill was passed was to allow 
the Hydro-Electric Commission to flood Lake 
Pedder National Park when the conservation 
group of the time sought to take legal action. 
Similarly, with the flooding of Cradle Moun¬ 
tain National Park, the Tasmanian Wilderness 
Society was about to take legal steps when 
the Doubts Removal Bill was passed. 

Despite the TWS producing a series of 
documents indicating that the HEC had 
known before construction of the dam began 
that it would violate the National Park and had 
covered this up from Parliament and the 
public, barely a whimper was raised in Parlia¬ 
ment or the press. 

As Dr Norm Sanders, the sole Democrat in 
Parliament, said; ‘When the Hydro tells 


Heather, Suszy and Wayne Gregory in Melbourne, 
and below, the Murchison River — being flooded by 
the Pieman scheme. Photos Chris Baxter, and 
bottom, John Davies 

law for rockclimbing boots would lead to that 
part of the quotas now used to import 
rockclimbing boots being used to import 
more walking boots. 


Against this background, the Tasmanian 
Hydro-Electric Commission is spending 
thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ money on 
an advertising campaign in national 
newspapers aimed at persuading the public 
that the flooding should proceed. Amongst 
other things, it is claimed that ‘Tasmania’s 



BIVOUACS 

du Bout du Monde 

Mountaineering 
Trekking-Adventure 
Wilderness Expeditions 

Robust four-wheel-drive trucks will take 
you to discover the wild mountains, 
deserts, and forests and meet the people 
, of the world. 

V 




>y Christian Recking 

Delu-Scientrier 
74800 La Roche sur Foron 
FRANCE 


AFRICA 

• T unisia-Ouagadougou-Abidjan 

• Tunisia-Nairobi-Mombasa 
Trekking and ascents in Hoggar, 
Hombori, Ruwenzori, Kilimanjaro, 
Mt Kenya: all the African 
mountains. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

• All the Andes from Tierra del 
Fuego to Quito 

Special Dec '82-Jan '83: ascents 
of Fitzroy and Torres del Paine 

NORTH AMERICA 

• Mexico-Alaska 
Yucatan, Grand Canyon, 

Colorado, Yosemite, Lotus Flower 
Tower, Mt McKinley, etc, 

1 April—30 Sept '83 


2-26 weeks from $US500 to 3000 


Parliament to jump, Parliament asks "How 
high?’” 

(The next dam in the Pieman Scheme will 
begin to fill next year, flooding a section of 
the Pieman River which Olegas Truchanas 
rated as the best of Tasmania’s wild rivers.) 

Bob Burton 

• Legal Advice. The chances of Federal 
Government intervention in the South-west 
Tasmania question improved dramatically 
with the leaking of a copy of the Attorney- 
General's legal opinion on the Federal 
Government's obligations and powers. The 
opinion stated bluntly that the Federal 
Government was bound by the international 
Convention for the Protection of World 
Cultural and Natural Heritage. This conven¬ 
tion states that the signatories must 'do all 
within their powers’ to prevent any damage to 
the features listed. Whilst the convention 
does not set out any sanctions against 
Governments who break the convention, it 
does specify that nations should take all ap¬ 
propriate legal, administrative and financial 
measures to protect the listed areas. 

For many observers the release of this opi¬ 
nion strengthens the feeling that it is no 
longer a case of 'if but ‘when’ the Federal 
Government intervenes. But in conservation 
campaigns it is dangerous to count on what 
should happen becoming reality. 
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• Another Dam for the South-west? Quiet¬ 
ly, the Hydro-Electric Commission has been 
fine tuning its plans for yet another dam in 
South-west Tasmania. The scheme, known as 
the Henty Anthony Scheme, is in the north¬ 
west corner of the South-west wilderness 
(bordering the western side of Cradle Moun¬ 
tain National Park). The scheme was intend¬ 
ed to be presented to Parliament earlier this 
year but has been held back for public rela¬ 
tions reasons. Whether it will surface in the 
near future is unclear, but the HEC has refus¬ 
ed to comment on the scheme or deny claims 
that it would go to Parliament within the next 
year. 

The Tyndall Flange: to be ruined by another 
Tasmanian dam? Bob Burton 
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When you want the best . 
See us! 


/ 

Bushgear is continually researching 
new and better equipment, food and 
clothing for your outdoor pursuits. 

Gear for bushwalking, climbing, 
camping, cycle touring, caving, 
canoeing, cross country skiing. 






Ton Ovfi/oo/* Action 

377 Little Bourke St, Melbourne 67 3355 
Caga Centre 38 Akuna St, Canberra 47 7153 


10 j'J'J dim W®. 

Puradown! 

Specialising in walled Superdown sleeping bags 

• Made to any size • Filled to your 
requirements *18 models to 
choose from, including: 

POLAR 

A walled bag with a full- 
length zip. Ideal for 
summer or winter. Two 
can be zipped together 
to form a double bag. 
Draftproof flap over zip 
for cold conditions. 
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Available at scout shops and all good bushwalking and mountaineering shops. 
Trade Enquiries: 

PURAX FEATHER HOLDINGS PTY. LTD., RESERVOIR, VIC. 3073. Telephone 460 6422. 
Manufacturers of down blankets and all Continental feather bedding. 
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I PAPUA 

(NEW 

/GUINEA 

] TREKKING, DIVING, CAVING, RAFTING, 
HORSE RIDING, 4 WHEEL DRIVE, SEA¬ 
PLANE ADVENTURE AND NATURAL 
HISTORY EXPEDITIONS. 

For 7 years we have 
been organizing adven¬ 
ture holidays to this 
unique South Pacific 
destination. Join one of 
our highly experienced 
leaders on an expedition j 
of involvement and dis- j 
covery. 

The fauna, flora and 
marine life are unique, i 
many species of which . 

I are indigenous to Papua 1 
New Guinea. 

I Spectacular birds of | 
paradise, rare orchids, I 
vast river systems, un- 

I believable human art 
forms, snowy mountain 
peaks, smoking volcan¬ 
oes, sweeping alpine 

I grasslands and idyllic 
tropical islands. (And 
that's just the beginn- 


NEW GUINEA EXPEDITIONS, 

3rd Floor, 28-34 O'Connell Street, Sydney, Australia 
Phone: 231 6066 Telex: AA22179 


BUSHSPOf* 


Bushsports is a series of instructional 
workshops in the rucksack sports for 
those with no previous experience or 
others who wish to broaden their range 
of activities. 

Programme: 

Bushwalking 16-17 April 

30 April-1 May 
28-29 May 
Bush Safety 25-26 June 
Cross Country Skiing 6-7 August 
Ski Touring and Snow Camping 
10-11-12 September 
Canoeing 5-6 November 
Rockclimbing 15-16 October 
Canyoning 3-4 December 
Application forms available at most 
camping and equipment stores or 
contact: FBW Education Committee 
GPO Box 2090 Sydney NSW or phone 
Nick Eichhorn (02) 858 5386 ah. 
Conducted by the Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs (NSW) 


It has been admitted that $740,000 has 
already been spent on investigations and the 
cost of the scheme has been estimated at 
more than $150 million for only 35 megawatts 
of power. 

The scheme is believed to involve over 
seven dams, two channels, a pumped 
storage and ancillary works. If it was to pro¬ 
ceed, the scheme would ruin the Tyndall 
Range which is spectacular wild country. 
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• Mining National Parks. Once again, the 
Tasmanian Government is under pressure to 
allow mining and mineral exploration within 
Tasmania’s National Parks. In particular, the 
Mines Department is seeking to allow ex¬ 
ploration in the Mt Remus area of the Cradle 
Mountain National Park. 

Last December the Australian Labor Party 
Government decided to allow mineral ex¬ 
ploration within the Park after a company il¬ 
legally flew over the National Park and con¬ 
ducted an aerial survey. After a outcry, the 
company decided to back off for the time 
being. 

BB 


• Franklin ‘a leech-ridden ditch’! The 

Tasmanian Premier has given much evidence 
in recent times to suggest that the Federal 
Government will intervene in the Franklin 
crisis. First, there was his call for the Federal 
Government to withdraw the World Heritage 
nomination of the South-west, a move which 
reportedly infuriated Mr Fraser. Then Mr 
Gray threatened that Tasmania would secede 
from Australia, and followed this up several 
days later by saying on national radio; ‘For 11 
months of the year the Franklin is nothing but 
a brown leech-ridden ditch unattractive to 
most people. You either have to be superbly 
fit or mentally ill to go rafting down there at 
any time of the year’. 

BB 


• Archaeologists Against Dam. Twenty- 
four of the world’s leading archaeologists 
have written to the Prime Minister urging him 
to protect the archaeological remains of the 
aborigines who occupied the Franklin area as 
long as 20,000 years ago. The archaeologists 
expressed their horror at the thought of the 
Franklin dam proceeding and urged Mr 
Fraser to stop it. 

Rhys Jones, the Senior Fellow in Pre 
History at the Australian National University, 
likened the reluctance of Mr Fraser to in¬ 
tervene to the hand washing of Pontius Pilate. 
Tasmania's Premier Robin Gray is quoted as 
responding to the archaeologists by saying 
’we have 20,000 years of heritage all around 
us'! 

BB 

Entrance to Fraser Cave, and its archaeological 
relics, on the Fran River. Bob Burton 



Suunto 



Base plate of shock-proof, crystal- 
clear plastic 108 x 60mm. The plate 
has a big 2X magnifying lens and a 
hole for control marking. Inch and 
cm scales are imprinted in the plate. 
The capsule is rotatable, liquid filled 
and of crystal-clear plastic. Needle 
balanced for south magnetic zone. 
Price around $10.50. 



Prismatic Sighting 
Compass KB-77 


Cast aluminium body, equipped with 
a viewing prism, the KB-77 is 
extremely easy, quick and accurate to 
read. The card has 3 scales: a 
precision scale which is read through 
the prism, a corresponding reverse 
scale and in addition a top scale read 
from above. 360 deg in 1 deg 
graduations. Suitable for night use 
due to its extremely effective light 
source. Weight: llOg. Price around 
$68. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PTY LTD 
222a PACIFIC H’WAY 
HORNSBY NSW 2077 
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THE 

ALPINE TRACK 

WALHALLA TO TOM GROGGIN 

by 

JOHN SISEMAN 

Second Edition 
Revised and Expanded 

This unique walking track is 
comprehensively described and 
illustrated for the ultimate walk¬ 
ing experience. 


Available now at all bushwalk¬ 
ing outlets. Price: $4.95 
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NORTH-EAST 

VICTORIA 


S ince the 1890s the valley roads 
of the North-east have attracted 
the wheelman. Horse- 
riding is also deeply rooted in the 
region’s history. Bogong Jack in the 
1850s and Ned Kelly in the 1870s were 
two famous horse riding bushrangers. 

Bogong Jack Adventures’ Autumn 
and Spring programmes capture this 
spirit of the past, and add some 1980s 
comforts to their angling and horse 
riding holidays. 

NE Cycling and Horse riding 

Adventure 5 days $295 

Bogong High Plains Horse Riding 

5 days $242 

Winery Cycle-about, Horse Riding 

week-end $120 

Red Gum Forest Horse Ride 

week-end $115 


Also one-day cycling, horse riding and 
walking, week-end and mid¬ 
week skiing, s 
shoeing, bushwalking 
fishing and 4WD 
camping adventures. 

Bogong Jack 
Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 
Victoria 3677 
Ph (057) 21 7254 
or the Victorian 
Government 
Travel Centres 
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If it is hiking, climbing, 
rafting or camping in 
Tasmania your one stop shop is: 


THE 

JOLLY 

SWAGMAN 


107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 Tasmania 
Phone (002)34 3680 


• World Heritage Walks. This summer, the 
Tasmanian Wilderness Society will be 
operating two walks in Tasmania's spec¬ 
tacular South-west. These walks will be led by 
experienced bushwalkers, and will run from 
17 December to 28 February. 

Walk 1: The Franklin River. An easy 45 minute 
return trip from the Lyell Highway to 
Donagheys Hill, overlooking the upper 
Franklin River valley, overshadowed by the 
remarkable Frenchmans Cap. Time: 11 am 
and 3 pm daily. Meet at the Collingwood River 
bridge, on the Lyell Highway. 

Walk 2: Southern Forests. A relaxing day trip 
to see some of the South-west’s magnificent 
temperate rainforests. This trip will be in the 
Huon-Weld-Picton River areas, and will 
feature spectacular views of the South¬ 
west’s peaks and some of Tasmania’s most 
picturesque rivers. Time: 8.30 am every 
Wednesday and Saturday from the TWS, 130 
Davey Street, Hobart. 

• Round Australia Kayak Expedition. 

New Zealander Paul Caffyn cast off from 
Queenscliff, near Melbourne, on 28 
December 1981. When we went to press he 
had paddled three ‘sides' of the continent 
and was in Fremantle, West Australia. Due to 
the ruggedness of coastal terrain, frequent 
close land support was often impossible and, 
at times, he had to carry full expedition gear 
and up to 16 litres of drinking water. At one 
stage off West Australia he had to paddle for 
34 hours non-stop to pass almost 200 
kilometres of continuous cliffs! 

• Australians on Top of America. At least 
four Australian parties have recently climbed 
North America’s highest peak, Mt McKinley, 
mostly by the standard (West Buttress) route. 
They include a four-man Army Alpine 
Association party led by Zac Zaharias, Jon 
Chester during a 66-day traverse of the Mt 
McKinley National Park and even a couple of 
Bushgear directors! There are also uncon¬ 
firmed reports of the first Australian ascent of 
theCassin Ridge, a major undertaking. 

• Mixed Fortunes in the Himalayas. News 
is to hand on the fates of two expeditions 
reported in our winter 1982 issue. The young 
team including Mark Moorhead, Craig Nottle, 
Rod Mackenzie and John Muir (all on their first 
Himalayan climb) succeeded in an alpine- 
style ascent of the technical Japanese Ridge 
on Changabang. The Melbourne party on 
nearby giant Nanda Devi was less fortunate. 
They failed to reach the summit after the 
team was seriously depleted by a series of 
accidents: one member narrowly escaped 
drowning when he stepped back into a raging 
torrent while taking a photo, another was 
lucky to escape with his life after receiving 
head injuries from a stone fall on his tent and 
a third suffered from a sudden serious illness. 

A third expedition, which included Fred 
From, got to within 250 metres of the world’s 
fourth highest summit, Lhotse. This expedi¬ 
tion was attempting a new variant on the 
original route. From reached 8,250 metres 
and so became the first Australian to pass 
the famous 8,000 metre mark on any peak. 
On Pisang Peak (6,091 metres) four members 
of the party reached the summit. 

Another leading British mountaineer has 
been killed in the Himalayas. Alex McIntyre, 
one of the world's boldest Himalayan 
climbers, died attempting a new route on the 
South Face of Annapurna. 



TRAMPING AND CLIMBING 



Franklin 

River 

Rafting 

★ Full rafting kits ready to go; 
or buy separate. 

★ Latest bushwalking gear: 

• Paddy Pallin 

• Macpac 

• Trangia 

• Ufa 

YOUNGS OUTDOOR GEAR 

Burnie’s backpack specialists 

Write to PO Box 446 Burnie Tasmania 7320 

Ph(004) 31 6706 































A big range of Paddymade bags 
-the choice is yours. 


KIANDRA — compact! Mini size, 
mini weight with high quality and high 
comtort. Kiandra is a “3 season" semi- 
rectangular down-filled bag with ripstop 
nylon outer and cotton inner lining which 
ensures unlimited comfort. Able to mate 
with similar Paddymade bags. Kiandra’s 
so small, ten will fit into an average size 
rucksack. 


HOTHAM - versatile! The most 
popular Paddymade sleeping bag, perfect 
for every conceivable type of outdoor 
adventure. Hotham’s box walls and high 
quality loft down, ripstop nylon shell 
and its ability to mate with similar Paddy- 
mades, make it the versatile, happy 
compromise sleeping bag. 


BOGONG — the snow bag! The 

no-nonsense, no compromise winter 
sleeping bag. A versatile flat opening 
semi-rectangular bag, nevertheless is 
designed for truly cold conditions - 
perfect for skiers and climbers. Mates 
with similar Paddymades. 


SNOWLORD — Everest conditions! 

The top of-the-range tulip shape specialist 
sleeping bag. Designed for superior 
performance for major overseas climbs, 
extremes or high altitudes. Slanted walls, 
tapered ripstop nylon shell and boxed 
foot section make Snowlord the Ideal 
“expedition" bag for serious users. 


PADDYMADE SLEEPING BAG COMPARISON CHART 


MODEL 

WEIGHT 

INC. STUFF SAC. 

CONSTRUCTION 

FILL 

WEIGHT 

FILL 

TEMP. 

RATING* 

ZIP 

STUFFSACK 

KIANDRA 

1.25 kg 

Sewn Thru 

500 g 

550 Loft Down 

5°C 

Full Zip 

30 x 17 

BIMBERI 

1.00 kg 

Box Wall 

550 g 

550 Loft Down 

-5°C 

Side Zip 

30 x 17 

HIGH PLAINS 

1.80 kg 

Box Wall 

1100 g 

Featherdown 

—5°C 

Full Zip 

34 x 23 

HOTHAM 

1.60 kg 

Box Wall 

700 g 

550 Loft Down 

—5°C 

Full Zip 

34 x 23 

MELALEUCA 

1.55 kg 

Box Wall 

800 g 

550 Loft Down 

— 15°C 

Side Zip 

34 x 23 

BOGONG 

1.60 kg 

Box Wall 

900 g 

550 Loft Down 

— 1 5°C 

Full Zip 

34 x 23 

SNOWLORD 

2.00 kg 

Slant Wall 

1100 g 

550 Loft Down 

—25°C 

Side Zip 

37 x 27 



All bags fit people to 190 cm (6ft 3in) tall; bags to fit people 205 cm (6ft 9in) are available in most models. 

•Temperature Ratings are a soft measurement — they represent an average expected performance level for a standard person although 
individuals will differ by up to ± 10°C. Paddymade reserves the right to alter these specifications without notice. 


Paddy Pallin 

Sydney: 69 Liverpool St. (02) 264 2685 
Miranda: 527 The Kingsway. (02) 525 6829 
Parramatta: 61 Macquarie St. (02) 633 3746 


Outdoor Shops 

Canberra: 46 Northbourne Ave. (062) 47 8949 
Melbourne: 55 Hardware St. (03) 67 4845 
Hobart: 32 Criterion St. (002) 31 0777 
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BettingStarted 

Family Walking, with Jen Wilkinson 


• THERE WERE TWO FAMILIES IN OUR 
party of seven — Jen and Norm Wilkin¬ 
son and their children, Scott and Nina 
aged ten and eight, and Jan Sullivan and 
her children, Hugh and Mary, 11 and 
nine. For years we had talked of 
bushwalking, and the time had come. 
Tasmania offered an endless variety of 
walks, and so we planned to make five 
walks of about three or four days each, 
during January 1982. Having regard to 
our inexperience and unknown ability, 
our plans were flexible. A couple of 
practice walks in nearby National Parks 
helped sort out problems. 

Preparation. We spent much time 
searching for suitable gear. We’re not 
really gear freaks, but we wanted to be 
as comfortable as possible in all 
weather. By listening to people, reading 
books, and, of course, following Wild, 
we researched our needs well. 

Packs. Mountain Designs’ internal 
frame packs were ‘on special’ and we 
bought four. Lowe Fitzroy packs fitted 
Scott and Mary perfectly, but we had to 
buy a day pack for our smallest, Nina, 
and remake the straps and fit a waist 
belt. We sealed all pack seams well. 

Tents. Our tents needed to be light, 
easy to pitch, roomy, bug-proof and 
water- and snow-proof. We purchased 
two Eureka Caddis and one Bergans 
tunnel. The Sullivans found the Caddis 
to have enough room for one adult and 
two children. We sealed all tent seams. 

Sleeping Bags. We made one walled 
bag successfully, with down retrieved 
from an old bag, but good new down at 
$75 and fabric at $50 for a bag made it 
not worth while to make the rest. We 
bought six walled down bags at a good 
price — cheaper by the half dozen! 

Sleeping Mats. Thermarest for the 
oldies, which were luxurious, and closed 
cell mats for the youngies. 

Gaiters. We made six pairs of gaiters 
from canvas and open-ended zips to fit 
our different leg sizes, using a pattern 
taken from a manufactured pair. 

Boots. We belong to the leather boot 
brigade as opposed to the sandshoe set. 
Our boots were strong and waterproof. 
For children, Rossis were available 
down to size three, but not small enough 
for Nina. She had to be content with 
leather lace-up boots with gristle soles, 
which were not as waterproof and were 
slippery on rocks. We regularly coated 
all boots with Sno Seal. 

Left, descending from misty Cradle Mountain. Scott 
Wilkinson (rear), Jan and Hugh Sullivan, Jen and 
Nine Wilkinson. Right, the same group on the 
Acropolis. All photos Norm Wilkinson. Illustration 
Jan Sullivan 



Clothing. We all carried a complete 
outfit in wool: mitts, balaclava, singlet, 
shirt, trousers, socks and spare jumper. 
The Op Shop is the best shop for 
woollens. We walked in lighter clothes 
including the essential sun hat, and had 
sandshoes for tired feet around the 
camp. Our waterproof jackets and 
trousers were japara. 

Other Gear. This included a litre 
water bottle each, compass and whistle 
each, stove, Shellite, ground sheets, ex¬ 
tra fly, rope, first aid kit, repair kit, maps 
and, of course, food. Everything was 
packed in waterproof bags. 

• 

After arriving at Devonport and buy¬ 
ing fresh food, we began our search for 
Shellite, which was prohibited luggage 
on our flight over. We found Shellite very 
hard to procure in Tasmania. 

Our first walk, on Robbins Island off 
the north-west coast, was a trip down 
memory lane for Norm who had lived on 
the island 20 years before. Naturally, an 
invitation from the owners is needed to 
visit the island. After exploring the lone¬ 
ly beaches and farm buildings on the 
east end, we walked westward through 
sand hills and swamp land. There we 
learnt to cope with water rations and 
sand flies. This privately owned island is 
accessible from the mainland by cross¬ 
ing the shallows on the sand bar at low 
tide. Nina remembers the water at the 
crossing being up to her undies, but for 


most of us, it was about knee deep and a 
memorable experience. 

Our second walk was in the National 
Park at Lake St Clair. After taking the 
boat trip from Cynthia Bay to Narcissus 
Hut, we walked to Pine Valley. The track 
was wet and muddy in patches, and 
careful balance was needed on the con¬ 
veniently placed logs submerged in the 
mud. Our gaiters proved excellent pro¬ 
tection from mud and leeches in such 
conditions. However, it was not enough 
protection for Nina, who slipped in face 
first, and was stranded in black ooze. 
We hooked her out by her pack, and 
after a few tears and a wash in a creek, 
we continued on. Norm was our next 
patient. He developed an irritation in his 
eye which became painful. He led us 
along the track in silence, with eyes 
almost closed behind sun-glasses. 
Morale was falling. Jan and I debated 
the consequences of continuing with a 
blind leader and four children. However, 
regular eye drops saved the day, and 
happy chatter returned. 

The button grass plain track to Pine 
Valley Hut was beautiful, in spite of the 
icy creek crossing. Towering dolerite 
columns of the Acropolis beckoned us 
next morning. Our two Lowe packs 
made perfect day packs for this walk. 
Views from the summit were spec¬ 
tacular over Lake St Clair, the Labyrinth 
and Frenchmans Cap on the horizon. 
We left Pine Valley with one reservation. 
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Striding north towards Cradle Mountain and a very 
cold night, and bottom, ‘stoking the boilers’. 

There were no toilet facilities at the huti 
and the litter of excreta and toilet paper 
was disgusting. We carried a small 
trowel for the purpose of burying, and 
we wished other walkers would do 
likewise. 

Many walkers told us about their 
troubles with gastric illnesses while 
walking. With our health in mind, we 
were always extremely careful about 
collecting our water. The camp rule 
was to collect water as far upstream as 
possible and toileting was restricted to 
at least 50 paces down, and away from, 
streams. This way we suffered no illness 
on the tracks. A seriously ill walker was 


flown out from Windy Ridge Hut by 
helicopter next day suffering from sep¬ 
ticaemia. 

Our third walk was in the South-west 
National Park, to Mt Anne. Like Brown’s 
cows, we staggered heavily laden up the 
steep slope to High Camp Hut. Tent 
sites were scarce and tiny, and it was 
fortunate that our tents were no bigger. 
A fairyland of flowering, mossy pads 
covered the plateau of Mt Eliza. 
Although we carried a rope, our ex¬ 
perience in rockclimbing was limited, 
and we didn’t attempt the Mt Anne sum¬ 
mit. Long legs are a prerequisite for this, 
and we didn’t possess many. However, 
lunch overlooking Mt Lot and Lots Wife 
was spectacular. So also was the view 


from High Camp of the sun setting over 
Lake Pedder. 

Our fourth walk was along the South 
Coast Track. Amongst the memories of 
this walk are the clouds of march flies 
on the plain, the thundering waves along 
the coast, the peace and beauty of the 
cliffs and rock pools at the Rivulet, and a 
tasty morsel of fish caught by Hugh and 
Scott on a safety pin hook. In the even¬ 
ings, after securing our food safely in 
our tents, we enjoyed the frolic of the 
hungry tiger cats. 

Our final walk was in the Cradle 
Mountain National Park. From 
Waldheim Chalet, we climbed up to Kit¬ 
chen Hut in misty rain, and next day ex¬ 
plored the waterfall near Waterfall 
Valley Hut, where curtains of water fell 
on to glistening rocks and pandanus. We 
discovered, in the log book in the hut 
there, that Norm wasn’t the only one to 
bring his brood back to experience the 
magic of the mountains. A note, written 
recently by his walking companion of 20 
years ago, described the return he 
made with his family. 

Next day, our climb up to the summit 
of Cradle Mountain was hasty as thick 
fog closed in and a cold wind sprang up. 
We were lucky the weather held, as we 
carried only waterproof jackets — a risk 
we should not have taken. We camped 
that night at Fury Creek and were not 
surprised next morning to find what all 
four children had been hoping for — 
snow. Our tents were warm and dry in¬ 
side although sagging with light snow. 
We packed up and descended in a gale 
of wind and driving snow. The woollen 
clothing that we had carried through 
weeks of sunshine was much ap¬ 
preciated. As we walked down, Mary 
and Nina welcomed a hand hold to keep 
them on their feet, mentally and 
physically. A warm shower at Waldheim 
Chalet was a relaxing conclusion to the 
walk. 

• 

Equipment Review. Our gear was 
generally successful. The tents lived up 
to expectations, although the Caddis 
has no vestibule so there is no weather 
protection on entering, and no dry 
storage for muddy boots. We have since 
sewn a vestibule on to the fly to remedy 
this. The Caddis poles, being curved 
aluminium tubes, were fragile, and too 
long for safe stowage on a pack. All 
packs were anything but waterproof, 
and so internal bags are essential. We 
would have preferred the large packs to 
be firmer on our bodies. The Lowe packs 
were most comfortable. It’s a case of 
‘you get what you pay for’. 

Menu. The party voted all meals full 
marks. Breakfast: home-made muesli 
topped with milk (we carried a shaker to 
mix the powder and water), dry biscuits 
with honey, jam and peanut butter, and 
tea or Milo. Lunch: slices of salami, 
tomato, onion and cheese on dry 
biscuits; scroggin; and tea or barley 
water. Dinner: soup, which was quick to 






Camp Trails Travel Packs 

Equally at home with the international air traveller, 
bushwalker or ski tourer. The back panel zips over the 
suspension system converting the pack to soft luggage 
carried by handle or shoulder strap. Internal frames 
and adjustable suspension systems are identical to 
Camp Trails’ regular walking packs, providing 
maximum comfort. 


Stockists 

Sydney, Melbourne, Canberra, Hobart: Paddy Pallin Shops 
Brisbane: Ian Aitchison & Co, Scout Outdoor Centre 
Adelaide, Perth: Scout Outdoor Centre 

Distributor: Ian Aitchison & Co 
42 Douglas Street Milton Old 4064 Phone (07) 369 0965 



y 


Eureka! 

The tent for all seasons 


Write for information to Eureka Tent 

Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 42 Douglas Street Milton Queensland 4064 Phone (07) 369 0965 


Eureka Sentinel on Annapurna III 
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make and delayed the hunger pains; 
dehydrated meat with additional peas, 
rice, potato; dried fruit which was soak¬ 
ed in boiling water and topped with 
custard; tea or Milo. 

We managed to cook for seven 
hungry walkers on one MSR stove most 
successfully. 

Summary. The ability of children to 
bushwalk should not be under¬ 
estimated. The smallest member of our 
crew carried a ten kilogram pack. Our 
aims were always positive, but realistic, 
and we were all constantly amazed at 
our achievements. However, constant 
care was taken to watch for signs of 
fatigue or dehydration. Occasionally, 
one of the children lagged behind, and 
we considered relieving them of some of 
their load. Next minute, the dawdler 
would break into a run to join in on some 
discovery up ahead. We all enjoyed 
observing the plants, insects and rocks 
that we came across and this made the 
walks more interesting. 

We had a terrific month in Tasmania. 
The summer weather was perfect for 
walking. Careful planning and selection 
of gear to suit the party and the ac¬ 
tivities proved essential for a successful 
holiday. 

Our desire to return is very strong, 
and although we have only had a 
glimpse, there is no doubt that 
Tasmania is a beautiful place. Long may 
it remain so. • 




ADVENTURES 

ON THE 

MOON! 

Well, not yet but it’s about the only 
place we don’t go to. We have 
pioneered small group quality 
adventures to far-flung corners of the 
world. Trips are graded to suit all 
different levels of fitness and all ages 
for the complete beginner to 
experienced people. We also present a 
program of weekend and week-long 
adventures within Australia. 
Activities covered include: walking, 
sailing, Whitewater rafting, 
windsurfing, climbing courses, camel 
riding, cycle touring, cross country 
skiing, diving, caving and abseiling. 
AUSTRALIAN HIMALAYAN 
EXPEDITIONS 159 Cathedral Street 
Woolloomooloo NSW 2011 
Phone (02) 357 3555 
OUTDOOR TRAVEL CENTRE 
377 Little Bourke Street Melbourne 
VIC 3000 Phone (03)67 3354 
Also in Adelaide: Thor Adventure 
Travel Phone (08) 332 7793 
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Please send me your FREE catalogues 

Address _ 


_Postcode_ 

I am particularly interested in 
AUSTRALIA □ 
WORLDWIDE □ 
BOTH □ 


Licence B950 























★ The ACHERON, the high performance white water touring kayak paddlers have dreamed about is now available along with its sister, the low 
volume slalom kayak the ELECTRA. We also have more than thirty other canoe and kayak designs including the NORDKAPP (the only proven 
expedition sea kayak in Australia), the DELPHIN L wild water racing kayak, the S67 SPECIAL and the AUGSBERG which were used on the 
1981 Australian Himalayan Kayak Expedition and the NOMAD, a boat for the tranquility of flat water rivers and lakes. The PENETRATOR is our 
most popular canoe (it has conquered rivers such as the Franklin) and is a flat water or white water tourer. The team that won the Victorian and 
Australian Canoe Polo Championships used our GLADIATOR polo bat in their attack and a new model has now been released. 
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• MICHAEL AND I LOUNGED AWAY A 
morning in the dingy confines of Whites 
River Hut. Every now and again I’d walk 
over to the window and peer out at a 
landscape reduced to a few wind-tossed 
snow gums looming through the cur¬ 
tains of wind-driven spindrift. 

‘How’s the climate?’ Mike would say. 

‘I think I’ll make another cup of tea 
and read another chapter.’ 

The fire dwindled to embers and the 
time came when we had to venture out, 
whatever the weather. We decided to fill 
in the afternoon with a bushwalk on skis 
to Mawsons Hut, keeping below the tree 
line and out of the worst of the weather. 
Those were the days of much en¬ 
thusiasm and little experience. Mike had 
carried a rucksack for the first time that 
season. I’d done some bushwalking; 
enought to let me feel I could find my 
way around. 

We threw a few things into a day 


pack. Jumpers, map, bar of chocolate, 
spare ski tip — what more did we need? 
We’d only be gone for a few hours. I 
can’t remember if we thought of taking a 
compass. We’d be following tracks and 
creek beds most of the way and it hardly 
seemed necessary. 

We bundled ourselves into parkas 
and overpants, walked outside and ham¬ 
mered the ice out of our ski bindings. 
We strode off up the valley to Schlink 
Pass, taking it in turns to break a trail 
through the new-fallen snow. Beyond 
the pass we slithered across sheet ice, 
squinting into the wind at ice-plastered 
boulders and sagging snow gums. 
Presently we could hear the muffled 
thunder of falling water and were able to 
peer down through the glazed trunks at 
the falls on Dicky Cooper Creek where it 
leaves its flat upper valley to descend 
towards Geehi. 

We left the Schlink Pass Road and. 



climbed to Duck Creek saddle, then 
followed Duck Creek to its junction with 
the Valentine. The river’s course was 
marked here by a trail of icicle-fringed 
holes in the snow with the gurgle of run¬ 
ning water sounding deep within. It 
wasn’t snowing now and sometimes a 
shaft of sunshine would strike through a 
hole in the clouds. We followed the 
Valentine to its Big Bend and struck up 
the hill to Mawsons Hut. 

In the hut we munched our way 
through the chocolate and faintly amus¬ 
ed ourselves with the log book. 

'We need a bit more excitement’, I 
said. ‘Let's go back over Gungarten 
Pass.’ 

'If you knovrthe way’, said Mike, ‘I’ll 
follow.' _ 

Wa§ it a case of the blind leading the 
blind? We'd soon find out. We left the 
hut and loped our way back down to the 
river bed. A faint depression in the 



A ski touring cautionary tale from the Snowy Mountains, by Trevc 


snow’s even surface was all that re¬ 
mained of the river here. We skied up 
the valley to the place where the river 
loops down from its headwater plain in a 
series of rocky cataracts. We left the 
river bed and edged our way up the 
steep slope. The hillside vanished into 
cloud; the last of the snow gums was 
behind us and we were on our own. The 
slope levelled out and we headed into 
the nothingness of the clouded-out 
plain. 

‘I hope you know where you’re going’, 
said Mike. 

‘Oh but it’s easy. I’ve been this way 
before.’ In summer. ‘We just have to 
keep on heading up the valley and keep, 
that steep eastern slope of tne Kerries 
on our left.’ 

‘What steep eastern slepe?’ 

‘Well, uh, under'present conditions 
you can’t exactly see it, you know, but 
you can sort of feel it’s there.’ 


And indeed we soon found ourselves 
ascending a gully which, I thought, had 
to be the headwater stream which would 
lead us to the pass. When we’d climbed 
high enough we had only to veer off to 
our right for a few hundred metres and 
drop into the valley beyond which would 
lead us to the Shlink Pass Road. 

Presently I could ‘sort of feel’ an 
opening on our right. Our skis clattered 
across pavements of wind-blasted ice 
and — it was happening as it should — 
the ground started to slope away before 
us. In a zig-zag punctuated by many 
falls, flops and uncontrolled slithers we 
descended into skiable gnow and a view 
of ffte ferrain"’which lay ahead. A creek 
valley meandered away beneath us, but 
it certainly wasn’t the creek valley I 
remembered from the last time I’d 
travelled this way. 

I leaned on my stocks and thought 
about it. I based my reasoning on the 


assurance that we were somewhere on 
the western fall of the Kerries. We must 
have left the Valentine too soon and 
crossed the range somewhere north of 
Gungarten Pass; in which case we 
should traverse southwards until we 
were in a position to drop into the next 
creek valley which should be the right 
one. Mike, a stranger to the mysteries of 
navigation, could only follow. 

’We would’ve made life a lot easier 
for ourselves if we’d brought a com¬ 
pass’, he said. 

‘We’ll be right. Think of the 
aborigines. Tt]ev travelled to every cor¬ 
ner, oHffis vast land and never needed a 
compass to show them the way. ’ 

The aborigines only ever went to.the 
high country in summer’, said Mike the 
realist. 

We skied across bleak slopes dotted 
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Spova 
Activ Sports 
Underwear 

— the ideal underwear for 
all active persons. This very 
pleasant and attractive 
underwear which is 
designed to be worn next 
to the body, is in fact 
a direct result of a close 
co-operation with various 
sports associations. 
Practically no moisture 
will be absorbed by the 
SPOVA Activ Sports 
Underwear. Very efficiently, 
the moisture will be 
transported from the body 
to the outer garments. As a 
result of that, the user will 
always, even during a most 
vigorous physical workout, 
feel pleasantly dry and 
warm. SPOVA Activ 
Sports Underwear is 
durable and easy to keep 
clean. The polypropylene 
material is shrink, shape 
and colour proof. This is 
the ideal underwear for 
sweat suits and skiing 
outfits. SPOVA is the ideal 
Activ Sports Underwear for 
everyone who is taking an 
active part in physical 
training. Rinse your 
SPOVA underwear in luke 
warm water after use. 

A vail able from your local stockist or 
write for information. Australian 
Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd 4 Racing 
Club Lane Melbourne 3000 Telex 
A30625 attn ME024 Telephone 
(03) 67 7966. Trade enquiries welcome. 
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with a few boulders and ice-imprisoned 
dwarf snow gums. Presently we could 
see another creek valley opening 
beneath us. As we skied down, the cloud 
rolled back to reveal a distant horizon. It 
should have been the Grey Mare Range, 
that far away, but it was a line of rumpl¬ 
ed blue forested hills; a totally different 
terrain to the Grey Mare’s billowing 
snowy-white flanks. 

‘Hey Mike, this isn’t the right valley 
either. In fact we seem to be 
somewhere else entirely from where I 
thought we were.’ 

‘You mean to say we’re lost.’ 

'You could put it that way.’ 

'Bloody hell. What can we do?’ 

‘Get into this valley and follow it until 
we can figure out where we are. If the 
worst comes to the worst we’ll want to 
get to as low an altitude as possible by 
nightfall.’ 

Nightfall wasn’t far away. And it was 
snowing again. 

We swooped down the hill dodging a 
few snow gums and ran out on to the 
creek flats. We were in a valley flanked 
by snow gum forested hillsides. A creek 
meandered across the flat valley floor, 
its course marked by a dark trough in 
the snow. It could have been any one of 
a hundred unknown valleys between 
here and Kiandra. 

We ran on down the valley. The 


urgency of the moment overcame the 
tiredness of the afternoon’s exertion. 
My body was warm enough from the 
movement but the cold was nibbling at 
my toes and I only had to imagine what it 
would be like when we had to stop and 
huddle against the advancing cold as 
feet turned to blocks of ice and teeth 
chattered out of control. . . 

‘Next time we'll have enough sense to 
bring a compass, even if we’re going 


Was it a case of 
the blind leading 
the blind? 


with someone who knows the way’, said 
Mike over his shoulder. 

I almost said there might not be a 
next time, as I thought about the pro¬ 
spect of a night out with nothing but the 
clothes on our backs to keep us alive. 

Some way down the valley, we came 
to a right-angle bend in the creek. Short¬ 
ly beyond, a tributary entered from the 
left. I stopped and unfolded the map 
with shaking hands. The pieces of the 
puzzle fell into place. 

‘Hey Mike, I know where we are now.’ 

I pointed to the blue line of Dead Horse 


Creek zig-zagging off in a direction 
three-quarters of a circle away from the 
one in which we’d supposed we were 
travelling. 

‘There’s a hut only a short way'down 
the valley from here. Alpine Hut. It’s a 
little away from the creek, across an 
open flat. Let’s go.' 

We strode off into the gathering 
gloom of the evening, Gullivers in long, 
skinny, seven-league boots. We stepped 
through a belt of shadowy snow gums 
and headed across a flat and I spotted a 
dark oblong in the pale whiteness. 

‘Hey Mike, there it is.’ 

Ten minutes later it would have been 
invisible in the darkness. 

We planted our skis by the hut door¬ 
way and groped our way into the dark in¬ 
terior. Mike fumbled in the day pack and 
lit a match. 

‘This is five star', he said. ‘Every 
valley in the mountains should have 
one.’ 

We slept well that night, on the floor 
by the fireplace, wrapped in hut 
blankets, stomachs pacified by a raid on 
the hut’s food stash. I woke in the pale 
light of early morning. The roof drumm¬ 
ed ceaselessly and gobs of wind-flung 
sleet were spattering the window. I 
thought of where we might have spent 
the night and I shivered and burrowed 
back under the blankets • 
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• 'WE STARTED OUT WITH TITS AND TOP- 
ropes. Now we need neither.’ 

A less-than-ladylike observation of 
the remarkable changes that have oc¬ 
curred in women’s rockclimbing in only 
the last few years. 

Traditionally, women have had only a 
peripheral role in the Australian climb¬ 
ing scene. As scarce as make-up at the 
cliffs today, they played the role of 
pudgy camp fire comforter, provider and 
baby-sitter while their ‘real men’ went 
out and did their stuff on the rock. When 
they did climb it was usually as a 
perpetual bumbling second and ‘por¬ 
table belay’ for far more adept and com¬ 
mitted husbands or boy-friends. 

You’ve come a long way, sister. The 
climbs on which you belayed your flail¬ 
ing man for hours only a few years ago 
you now lead with ease. You train hard, 
are committed, fit and strong, and you 
are climbing hard too. 

A by-product of a number of factors, 
this rapid transformation has parallels in 
other activities, including other 
rucksack sports. But progress in the 
macho domain of climbing has been 
both spectacular and unlikely. 
Feminism, the fitness phenomenon and 
j education have all played their part. All, 
of course, with much more far-reaching 
effect than simply on a minority sport 
generally regarded as being the 
preserve of the lunatic fringe. 

Today's woman climber is leaner, 
stronger, very determined and fiercely 
proud of her independence and pro¬ 
gress. At a recent training session in a 
climbers’ gym, one rather substantial 
; male jocularly asked a petite female 
climber (who, incidentally, lives with a 
climber who has unbounded pride in his 
i considerable muscle definition) if she 
wished to feel his proffered flexed 
bicep. Without hesitation she gracefully 
retorted: 

‘No thanks, I can feel better ones 
every night; my own.' 

Impressive and well-founded as it 
may be, this cocky confidence has not 
come easily or overnight. 

In the 1960s, when Australian climb¬ 
ing showed the first signs that it might 
one day come of age, women climbers 
were a rare breed. The exceptions, like 
Faye Kerr, who died of illness after a re¬ 
cent ill-fated attempt on Annapurna III in 
the Himalayas, were more involved in 
non-technical mountaineering than 
rockclimbing. I remember how, as a 
wide-eyed schoolboy alone in New 
Zealand on my first alpine climbing trip, 
Faye (who was old enough to be my 
mother) invited me to join her and 
another woman on what became my 
first real alpine climb. 

Not surprisingly, when it did come, 
the change arrived from overseas. Ann 

Evelyn Lees on the crux of Second Coming (22), Mt 
Arapiles, Victoria. Glenn Tempest. Inset, ‘rock 
sisters' Louise Shepherd, left, and Evelyn Lees, and 
below, Coral Bowman keeping cool on Mt Rosea, 
Victoria. Baxter 


Richardson (later Ann Pauligk) was a 
capable and experienced rockclimber 
when she emigrated to Australia in the 
mid 1960s. Local climbers were par¬ 
ticularly impressed by the fact that she 
had done one of the famous European 
Alpine faces, the North Face of the Piz 
Badile, some years before any 
Australian climbed routes of similar 
calibre. 

While Ann was one of the first 
‘woman leaders’ in Australian climbing, 
for some years she was usually content 
to follow her muscle-bound husband 
who was one of the leading climbers of 
the day. It wasn’t until the latter half of 
the 1970s that the Australian women’s 
climbing movement changed. 

The apparently necessary catalyst 
was the arrival of the outspoken and 
vigorously independent American 
woman climber Coral Bowman. Ann and 
Coral set about breathing some life into 


Women played the 
role of pudgy camp 
fire comforter, 
provider and 
babysitter. 


women’s climbing in Australia. Ann 
became a powerful leader, seemingly 
almost overnight, and surprised not only 
her husband by making an early lead of 
The Wraith (21) at Mt Arapiles when it 
had a reputation for considerable 
boldness and difficulty. 

When she arrived, Coral was nothing 
special as a climber. But her noisy 
assertiveness and habit of climbing ‘top¬ 
less’ quickly brought her into the 
limelight. Paradoxically, most of today’s 
leading female climbers have developed 
from being just average climbers as girl¬ 
friends of leading male climbers. Coral 
was no exception. In her relationship 
with one of the leading climbers of the 
time, Chris Peisker, she made spec¬ 
tacular and unprecedented progress as 
a climber. 

The ‘New Wave’ of committed, full¬ 
time climbers was then emerging and 
Coral enthusiastically joined their ranks, 
based at Mt Arapiles. On a constant diet 
of climbing, including intense boulder 
problems (small, extremely difficult 
practice climbs done unroped close to 
the ground), the New Wave took 
Australian climbing to a parity with 
world climbing. 

Coral revelled in it. She became 
recognized as the country’s best 
boulderer. And for the first time one of 
the best climbers was a woman! Her 
lead of Horrorscope (24), when grade 24 
was really something, underlined this. 

Ann and Coral quickly and actively 
drew about them a cadre of keen and 


rapidly improving local women climbers, 
including Julie Tulloch who had been 
climbing well, as a second, for several 
years. 

From the outset, Victoria’s Mt 
Arapiles had suited women’s climbing, 
and women's climbing has been based 
there throughout its brief history. Not 
yet renowned for crack climbing ability, 
strength, stamina and boldness, 
qualities required more on certain other 
cliffs such as Victoria’s Mt Buffalo or 
Tasmania’s Ben Lomond, women have 
excelled at Arapiles, Australia's best 
cliff. There the climbs are mostly short, 
well-protected face climbs on sound 
rock. Lacking bulging biceps, women 
climbers have learned to make up for it 
with foot-work and finesse, particularly 
on delicate face climbs with small 
holds. Making the most of their often 
tiny frames, and ridding themselves of 
unwanted flesh by intensive training and 
dieting, they have developed impressive 
power-to-weight ratios and have 
bouldered for hours to develop fingers 
powerful enough to support them on the 
smallest holds. There are, of course, 
climbs where their stature is a marked 
advantage. On thin cracks, for example, 
they can often insert whole hands for 
secure jams where males may have to 
be content with hanging from the tips of 
only partially inserted meaty digits. 

But even this image of ‘Arapiles cod¬ 
dled babies’, to the extent that it was 
ever applicable, is changing rapidly. 
Women climbers have followed men in¬ 
to gymnasiums and on to the running 
tracks in an attempt to build their overall 
strength and climbing prowess. The 
weights they lift may not be as heavy, 
but on the pull-up bar they do more than 
most. 

As a consequence, the last bastions 
of male climbing, alpinism, big wall clim¬ 
bing and Himalayan climbing, are now 
beginning to crack. In a few short years 
Jill Kelman became one of Australia’s 
leading alpinists. Virtually unknown 
even among Australian climbers, she 
climbed major routes in Europe and 
America before her death in the Swiss 
Alps last year. Her attempt on the 
famous Patagonian peak Fitzroy, still to 
see an Australian ascent, was little 
short of outrageous in its concept. 

Australian women, climbing with 
American expeditions, have played ac¬ 
tive roles on new routes on major 
Himalayan peaks, including the second 
and third highest, K2 and Kanchen- 
junga, in recent years. 

New Zealand's Lydia Bradey, barely 
out of her teens, is quoted as regarding 
herself as the top female aid (the use of 
mechanical devices for progress on 
otherwise unclimbable walls) climber in 
the world! But her tally of major 
American big walls, including El 
Capitan’s 1,000 metre overhanging hor¬ 
rors Mescalito and The Pacific Ocean 
Wall, make her one of the better aid 
climbers of either sex. 
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The first woman to do a really big 
route in Australia was probably the 
talented rockclimber and alpinist Evelyn 
Lees, who played a supportive but im¬ 
pressive role in putting up one of the 
most significant climbs in Australia — 
The Great Flake on the East Face of 
Frenchmans Cap. 

As a climber, Louise Shepherd’s ex¬ 
perience has, to a remarkable extent, 
paralleled that of Coral Bowman. Of 
similar petite physique, she was, for 
some time, just another Adelaide 
climber. After forming a relationship 
with a leading climber, her climbing 
developed meteorically until today she 
is easily Australia’s leading woman 
climber. Indeed, she has filled the gap 
left when Coral returned to the USA and 
Ann Pauligk more or less left the scene 
and had children. 

Softly spoken, remarkably modest 
and, at times, unbelievably vague and 
gullible, Louise is nonetheless determin¬ 
ed and fiercely independent. Very few 
Australian climbers can lead climbs 
graded 25 without falling and/or lower¬ 
ing to the ground for a rest, but Louise 
was one of the first to do so. 

Following her example, a number of 
women are exercising and dieting to 
drive themselves up steep rock in a way 
which only a year ago they would not 
have dreamed possible. As well as a 
heavy physical regimen, Louise steadily 
loses weight through a strict diet which 
precludes all meat and fat. The women 
she has influenced, including Maureen 
Gallagher (who was the mother of a 
number of children and over 30 when 
she started climbing), Cathy Blarney and 
Joy Fletcher, who have all led climbs 
graded 20 or harder, have, in most 
cases, been climbing for only a year. 

Preferring female company while ac¬ 
tually climbing, the women actively can¬ 
vas for recruits to their still small ranks. 
They say they have a closer feeling of 
comradeship and there is no suggestion 
of being merely in a supportive role. 
With fervour worthy of an evangelist 
used car salesman, they chat up hopeful 
looking women they come across in 
travel, their work and, particularly, at 
the cliffs. Not so much as a money¬ 
making venture, for she is no Paula Get¬ 
ty, but as a means of encouragement 
and recruitment to their ranks, Louise 
recently started Australia’s first climb¬ 
ing school for women. Called Sheer 
Height (a punning tribute to the 
American sexologist Shere Hite) it is 
based on Mt Arapiles. 

As a male climber who has taken a 
tight rope from females in moments of 
desperation, the situation is not too bit¬ 
ter a pill to swallow. In any case, it’s bet¬ 
ter to get used to the idea because it 
looks as though the women have come 
to stay. • 

Francine Gilfedaer exerting herself on Bam Bam 
(20), Mt Arapiles, and inset, Cathy Blarney padding 
up Iron Maiden (23), Mt Buffalo, Victoria. Photos 
Baxter, and inset, Robin Miller 



Jill Kelman 


• 'ON 15 SEPTEMBER 1981, JILL KELMAN AND NICK 
Edge left their camp in Grindelwald and didn't 
return. There has been no trace of them 

This was my first experience of the death of a 
close friend and my personal sense of loss led 
to indulgence in irrational thought. Jill's death 
seemed a cruel incongruity. Bold yet judicious, 
Jill had a healthy awareness of her ability and of 
her limitations as a climber. She loved the 
mountains but did not court death on them. Her 
energy embraced life, her competitive spirit was 
invigorating. 

Jill was one of the first Australian women to 
pursue rockclimbing seriously. In 1975, on the 
granite outcrops rimming the 300 metre gorges 
near Armidale, New South Wales, she was in¬ 
troduced to rockclimbing through a university 
beginners' course. Having natural affinity and 
an infectious enthusiasm for climbing, Jill soon 
became a driving force in the pioneering days of 
New England free climbing. From that time until 
her death six years later, her impact on both 
local and overseas climbing scenes was 
dramatic. 

Jill’s passion for the mountains took root dur¬ 
ing two summers of alpine climbing on the spec¬ 
tacular peaks of New Zealand. After graduating 
from the University of New England in 1977, she 
moved to Dunedin on New Zealand's South 
Island. Living on the threshold of the Southern 
Alps, her alpine skills developed on the classic 
routes of Cook, Aspiring and Malte Brun. 
Rockclimbing, however, remained her forte; she 
climbed prolifically in the Darrens, an isolated 
area of rooky peaks and glacial valleys, 
notorious for its bad weather. 

It was in Dunedin that Jill met Nick Edge, a 
forthright Englishman with a yen for 
philosophical literature and a private cynicism 
for the human race. Both obstinate, they main¬ 
tained a remarkably harmonious relationship 
during their four years together. 

In 1979, setting their ambitions on Fitzroy, 
they flew to Los Angeles and then travelled 
overland south to Patagonia. Their plans 
thwarted by bad weather and Nick's foot injury, 
Jill returned alone to California, heading for 
Yosemite Valley, the mecca of rockclimbers. 

It was a productive spring for Jill. With her 
New Zealand partner Penny Brothers she 
reached an outstanding level of free climbing. 
Penny later wrote of that time: ‘We spurred 
each other on to climb better than either of us 


had before. They were the best climbing ex¬ 
periences I've ever had.’ 

Jill's other major achievement of that 
spring was her four-day ascent of The Nose 
route on El Capitan, the 1,000 metre high prow 
of the largest granite wall in the world. 

After Yosemite Jill joined Nick in England. An 
innovative person, she bought a dilapidated cot¬ 
tage, which she and Nick planned to renovate 
despite negligible experience of such matters, 
in North Wales on the edge of Snowdonia. In 
two years they transformed the seeping cottage 
into a snug home. They also spent two winters 
ice-climbing in Scotland, and made countless 
excursions to the local Welsh crags. 

My stay with Jill and Nick early in 1981 was 
characteristically energetic. One evening we 
had a pull-up contest on the bar suspended over 
the stairs. I did ten. Jill, keenly competitive, 
struggled on three. (Nick remained aloof from 
such elementary games.) The next day we went 
climbing after cycling 18 kilometres up 
remorselessly steep back roads to the crag. 

Jill did an impressive lead on an overhanging 
black wall endowed with traditional British pro¬ 
tection; a sling over an appallingly loose block 
and a mangled, wafer-thin piton suffering the ef¬ 
fects of years of British weather. Fortunately Jill 
possessed superb technique to pull her through 
without falling. Coming up second, my arm- 
strength vanished and I swung ignominiously 
through space, to dangle at the end of the rope 
like a limp rag doll. After the return cycle home, I 
collapsed in the nearest chair in front of the fire. 
Over the stairs the pull-up bar gloated. 

In August 1981 Jill went to Austria for a 
women’s climbing meet. In early September, 
she met her friend Murray Judge in Chamonix 
and together they succeeded on the American 
Direct on the Dru and the West Face of Petit 
Jorasses. The weather deteriorating, Murray 
left, but Jill went to Grindelwald to meet Nick. 
There they camped for one night and went off 
the next day with their climbing gear. . . 

That was over a year ago. I recall the anec¬ 
dote of two little old Welsh ladies who watched 
Jill haul stone building blocks outside her cot¬ 
tage and remarked to each other; ‘They're doing 
a fine job on that house, those young people. 
And she's as good as any man!' 

As good as any man? Jill was even better 
than most women. • 

Louise Shepherd 
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Don't 
Knock 
the Roll 

Paul Grigg tells, in 
words and pictures, 
how to do a basic 
kayak roll. 

• YOU CAN’T KNOCK THE ROLL. THIS 
easily learnt skill is as much part of the 
paddler’s overall safety precautions as 
wearing a life jacket and telling 
someone where you are going. The 
ability to roll, first time, every time, will 
at least save an uncomfortable swim. In 
icy waters on a winter expedition, it 
could save your life. 

Certainly the ability to roll opens up 
facets of kayaking that previously you 
only read about. Kayak surfing, for 
instance, takes on a new dimension 
when you can perform all manner of 
kayabatics, including loops, pirouettes 
and pop-outs, with impunity and without 
continually emptying a waterlogged 
kayak and patronizing the local 
chiropractor. 

When paddling exposed inland water, 
the sea or wild white water, a reliable 
roll is an essential security. 

By carefully studying and practising 
these exercises with a co-operative and 
observant assistant it is possible to 
learn a kayak roll in three or four 20- 
minute sessions. Anyone who is 
reasonably fit and supple can execute a 
kayak roll regardless of age or sex. 
Don’t try to do too much too soon. 
Complete concentration is required by 
both student and assistant. Technique, 
not strength, is important. While the 
purpose of the exercises may not be 
readily apparent, it is imperative that 
each is mastered before progressing to 
the next. When there is difficulty, return 
to previous exercises. 

Which type of kayak is used is not 
important provided the beam is no wider 
than about 60 centimetres, the cockpit 




is not too large and the footrest is 
adjustable. A slalom or BAT (canoe polo 
Baths Advanced Trainer) is ideal. A snug 
fitting spray cover is needed. 

The paddle should be double ended 
with blades set at right angles to one 
another. 

The situation. Although it is possible 
to learn the roll in a small pool or very 
slow moving river, it is preferable to 
practise in a metre deep swimming pool. 
A nose clip may be worn, at least in the 
early stages, to avoid the discomfort of 
warm chlorinated water entering the 
nasal passage. 

In unheated water both student and 
assistant should wear a wet suit. When, 
in an indoor heated pool, you begin to 
feel cold and tired, spare a thought for 
the Eskimo who has no option but to 
learn in icy Arctic waters. 

Underwater orientation. The student 
must be able to manoeuvre confidently 
under water. Practise capsizing, 
progressively delaying the evacuation of 
the cockpit (1). With the assistant 


nominating where and when the student 
is to surface, the student must look and 
think underwater. 

The hip-flick. The paddler doesn’t sit 
in a kayak, he wears it. Wearing a kayak 
is as close as you can come to turning 
your body into a boat. It is important to 
grip the inside of the cockpit with the 
thighs and that the balls of the feet rest 
firmly on the footrest. Movement of the 
hips is transmitted to the kayak without 
moving the upper body. 

Gripped firmly with thighs, the kayak 
can be rocked from side to side by 
flicking the hips (2,3). This is easier to do 


when leaning back slightly. The hip-flick 
is the most important part of the kayak 
roll. 

With a hand supported by the pool 
gutter the hip-flick can be done while the 
kayak is on its side. With the shoulder 
and ear submerged and the head thrown 
back (4) the kayak is rocked to and fro in 
a continuous movement. The kayak is 
finally brought completely upright, boat 
first (5) then followed by the body. The 
head is last to leave the water (6). Roll 
the kayak with the hips. Avoid pushing 
upright with the arm (7). 
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Letting go with the right hand, roll 
over away from the side of the pool. 
While inverted, the left hand makes first 
contact again with the pool side (II). 
With the right hand again gripping the 
pool side (12) roll upright. 


Now capsize two metres from the 
pool side and swim (dog paddle) the 
inverted kayak back to the pool side (13) 
before hip-flicking upright. 


The assistant now offers the student 
a paddle shaft (which is held with an 
underhand grip) (14) and then a hand 
(15) for support. As the hip-flick is 
practised, the assistant can determine 
how well the student is using his hips, 


With a restraining hand placed gently 
and lightly on the student’s head, the 
head and body are prevented from 
leaving the water before the kayak has 
been turned by the hips (8). Notice how 
far the kayak has rolled. 


Still supported by the right arm, 
completely invert the kayak (9), then 
bring it upright with a hip-flick (10). The 
head and body lean back. 



and if his body is leaving the water too 
soon, by feeling how dependent the 
student is on the support offered. 

The assisted recovery. To save time 
and generate confidence, the assistant 
must be able to bring the student upright 
from the inverted position if an exercise 
is not completed. If the student wishes 
to be brought to the surface this position 
is adopted while capsized (16) and 
maintained as he is rolled up (17). 



The kick-board roll. A fixed handrail 
or a relatively stable aid such as a 
paddle shaft or assistant’s hand is' now 
replaced by a semi-buoyant aid 
(swimming float). Initially the assistant 
holds the kick-board loosely (18) while 
the student brings the kayak upright 
with a vigorous hip-flick (19), keeping a 
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low body position (20). The hip-flick must 
be perfected until the assistant feels 
little pressure on the kick-board. 


The paddle. Understanding the 
motion of the paddle during the roll 
upright (31-34) is critical. The paddle is 
swept through a large arc with the blade 
on or near the water surface. The blade 
must be presented and maintained at a 
slight angle throughout the sweep, 
skimming across the surface like a 
water ski, providing support during the 
hip-flick and roll upright. A downward 
thrust will sink the paddle. 

The wind-up for the Pawlata Roll 
begins with the paddle held on the 
opposite side (left) to that which one 
rolls upright (23). The rear (left) hand 
grips the paddle blade (24), the forward 
hand (right) grips the shaft (25). The 
wrist is cocked so that the blade is at the 
same angle as the front deck (26); this is 
important. In the fully wound-up 
position, the paddle is held by the side of 
the kayak (27). Bringing the paddle to 
this wound-up position with wrist cocked 
should be practised until it can be done 
correctly with eyes closed. 


Unassisted, the student now capsizes 
and allows the kick-board to rise to or 
near to the surface (21). With a vigorous 
hip-flick and a simultaneous downward 
and slightly rearward sweep of the kick- 
board, the student rolls upright (22), 
leaning well back. It is essential to roll 
the kayak with the hips before bringing 
the body to the surface. Raise the 
kayak, body and head in that order. 



Positioning the paddle in the fully 
wound-up position is now done three 
times while submerged before the 
assistant rolls the student upright (28). 
The assistant must make sure the 
paddle blade comes to the surface at 
the right angle, making corrections if 
necessary (29). Consciously slapping 
the water with the blade enables the 
student to feel the water surface (30). 
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It is essential to practise the 
underwater action of the paddle with a 
dry paddle unwind (31-34). Starting at 
the side of the kayak (31) the paddle is 
unwound in a wide, smooth and 
uninterrupted arc, finishing near the 
stern (32-34). Both arms share equally in 
the work. Although it looks straight, the 
left arm is, in fact, very slightly bent 
throughout the stroke. The right arm is 
bent more until the paddle is on the final 
part of its sweep and the paddler is 
almost upright. The paddle shaft should 
not touch the chest at any time. 



The assisted roll. It cannot be too 
highly emphasized that the paddle only 
partially aids the recovery. It is the hip- 
flick that propels the paddler upright. 
The Pawlata Roll is now attempted with 
the assistant standing to the side, near 
the bow of the kayak where he can 
lightly hold the paddle blade (35) and 
walk in an arc towards the stern, guiding 
the blade across the water surface at 
the correct angle (36). This exercise 
enables the student to feel what the 



paddle should be doing as he unwinds. 
The assistant can feel how much weight 
is being put on the paddle and see if the 
paddle is unwound correctly. It is 
common for the left arm to inadequately 
thrust-push the paddle away from the 
body and around in an arc. If too 
dependent on the paddle, the student is 
not hip-flicking properly. Attempt an 
unassisted roll when this exercise is 
mastered. 

The first unassisted Pawlata Roll. 
(37-39) It is helpful to practise several 
dry unwind drills immediately before 
capsizing. A split-second prior to 
completing the roll the paddle blade is 
just visible below the surface (38). In a 
successful roll, the track the paddle has 
made through the water shows that a 
good skimming action has been 
achieved (39). 

The Pawlata Roll is a basic roll; more 
advanced and practical techniques 
await to be mastered. • 
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asmania’s best bushwalking country: a personal account 
-Rotes by John Chapman and photography by Peter [ 



• THERE WAS I, PLODDING UP THE SIDE 
of Mt Taurus. My two companions were 
only 20 or 30 metres ahead, yet the 
mass of cloud which had devoured the 
range made them quite invisible. 

‘South-west weather again’, I was 
thinking as I reached the other two per¬ 
ched on a boulder trying to work out our 
position from the map. 

‘If only we could see a lake’, someone 
muttered, an unusual request on the Ar¬ 
thurs where umpteen lakes are usually 
visible at any onetime. 

Yet his cry was not unanswered. We 
were suddenly assailed by a fresh wind 
from the west that felt some strange em¬ 
pathy with the bushwalkers who dared 
to infringe upon the solitude of the Ar¬ 
thurs. The cloud was ripped away as if it 
was an expanse of fairy floss being 
dissected by little fingers and crammed 
into a sticky mouth. 

Lake Minos suddenly appeared 100 
metres below us. The rocky sides of Mt 
Columba confronted us, their rich tex¬ 
ture emphasized by vibrations of mist. In 
20 minutes our sight had been restored. 
Our panorama of the Arthurs had re¬ 
appeared, while we sat dumbfounded, 
capturing the miracle with our cameras. 

Perhaps others could have experienc¬ 
ed similar sensations had they been sit¬ 
ting on Mt Taurus while we were ap¬ 
proaching the range from Scotts Peak 
Dam. From the security of the Port 
Davey Track we watched the wind un¬ 
make the bed of clouds which capped 
the Range. Yet we experienced none of 
the mystic aura, the vicious excitement 
that was to come. We were still spec¬ 
tators. It was not till we entered the 
realm of these magnificent mountains 
that we developed the close intimacy, 
the feeling of participation which soon 
evolves on the Skyline Traverse. 

Dawn on Mt Sirius, and above, Lake Rosanne camp¬ 
site. Photos Dave Noble, and above, John Chapman 


Access to the Arthurs is by a series of 
moraines (the scattered debris of long- 
thawed glaciers) on the northern side of 
the range. We took the first of these, the 
notorious Moraine A. The 400 metre 
climb took us to the summit of Mt 
Hesperus, the first major peak on the 
range. The view is a fine introduction to 
the mountains. We could see the caps 
of the Arthurs’ 40 peaks outlined by sky 
and haze. Over the next couple of days 
we would have to navigate our way over 
or round them. 

It was getting late as we tumbled 
down the hill to the first campsite, Lake 
Fortuna, and set the choofers in motion: 
our first dinner and the last of fresh 
meat. 

The next day brought beautiful 
weather, the best the South-west can of¬ 
fer. The morning's slog took us to the 
top of Mt Hayes and it was there that we 
were fully initiated in the beauty and 
vitality of the traverse. The towering 
spire of Federation Peak stood nobly to 
the east. To the south we could see the 
vast plains and ranges of the South-west 
National Park, stretching unhampered 
to the coast. However to the north was 
‘Lake’ Pedder, a constant eyesore. 
Dams, roads, unfettered erosion — a 
harsh perversion of the wilderness. 

We continued round the base of the 
rugged Procyon Peak and down to 
Square Lake. This is just one of the two 
dozen lakes that adorn the range. We 
had to gaze at the spectacle. Mt Orion’s 
summit towered above the lake, sup¬ 
ported by a buttress of cliffs. We gazed, 
fascinated by the vivid reflections and 
equally entranced by the group of Vic¬ 
torian girls skinny-dipping in the icy 
water. 

The day ended with a steep climb and 
a rapid descent to Lake Oberon, which 
knelt humbly below Mt Pegasus. We lay 
back absorbing the last rays of sunlight. 
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It was an enthralling situation. Mighty 
walls of rock and scrubby vegetation 
surrounded us as if we were trapped in 
an enormous funnel. 

Our third day again brought beautiful 
weather. We were almost feeling ac¬ 
customed to the magnificence of the 
traverse. Navigation, however, was 
somewhat difficult. Although there is a 
fairly distinct track, a route guide is 
useful. Yet neither track nor route guide 
can relieve the strain of the hundreds of 
ascents and descents that are en¬ 
countered. The route is certainly tor¬ 
tuous; in many places the track is near 
vertical in its steepness. The memory of 
lowering myself down these sections 
lives vividly in my mind. Often we were 
obliged to cling to puny bushes or con¬ 
venient roots as handholds, each time 
praying that they would not dislodge. 

It was with pleasure that we reached 
High Moor that afternoon. Sheltered by 
Dorado Peak and Mt Columba, this 300 
metre expanse of button grass is cer¬ 
tainly the flattest section of the 
traverse! As we lazed in the sun, 
several other parties arrived. The splen¬ 
dour of the evening was somewhat tar¬ 
nished when we were told by a group 
coming from Federation Peak that a girl 
had been killed near the summit. After 
so many days of good weather the 
sinister reputation of these mountains 
had nearly slipped our minds. 

We awoke to find that the South-west 
had returned to its old tricks. Thick 
cloud was all around us. High Moor had 
lost its evening charm. It was elevated 
and exposed. 

The walking was incredibly steep. 
One of the most enjoyable sections was 
through the Tilted Chasm, a narrow 
square-cut gully which is surfaced with 
loose scree. It is extremely steep and 
finishes abruptly with a 30 metre drop. 

ToScottsPeak Dam 
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We clambered down with unusual cau¬ 
tion, carefully traversing to the left at 
the bottom of the ravine. 

And it was that clouded morning that 
took us to Mt Taurus where we witness¬ 
ed the remarkable change in weather 
that I have prematurely described. 

Now, in bright sunlight, we passed 
Haven Lake and headed for Mt Scorpio. 
This is a fine walk. The route is laid out 
like a table cloth. It involves traversing 
along the narrow Mt Scorpio Ridge, 
which forms a tremendous valley. We 
made camp that night at Lake Vesta. 

It was at this late stage that misfor¬ 
tune struck. One of the party took ill with 


In many places 
the track is 
near vertical. 


an attack of severe vomiting. We put 
him in quarantine, in a separate tent, 
and postponed the moment of decision 
till the morning. 

As luck would have it, it was the most 
miserable day so far — overcast and 
spitting rain. Dave was still feeling poor¬ 
ly, so it seemed an opportune time for a 
rest and recovery day. It was most plea¬ 
sant. There is a feeling of absolute com¬ 
fort and security in being zipped safely 
inside a tent and sleeping bag while the 
weather rages recklessly. We spent the 
day with The Kon-Tiki Expedition, 
reading a chapter turn and turn about, 
for it was the only book we had. 

The weather had not improved during 
the night, but we were getting restless. 
Dave was feeling better and we knew 
that with brisk walking we could get off 
the range that day, down Moraine K (a 


day’s walk before the range ends at 
Pass Creek). 

Our final hours on the Western Ar¬ 
thurs were sentimental rather than 
visual. The cloud reduced visibility to 50 
metres. It was with mixed feelings that 
we clambered down the ridge to the Ar¬ 
thur Plains. We were glad to return to 
the comfort of civilization yet sad to 
leave the grip of these dramatically ex¬ 
citing mountains. 

We knew that from the depths of the 
office block or the lounge room, the Ar¬ 
thurs would continue to enthrall us. • 



• THE WESTERN ARTHUR RANGE IS SITUATED IN 
Tasmania’s South-west. It is the largest and most 
rugged of all the ranges in this area and is un¬ 
doubtedly the most spectacular place to visit in 
Tasmania for a bushwalking trip. A variety of shorter 
trips can be made to the range, but the real 
challenge is to walk the Skyline Traverse from one 
end to the other. This route traverses the jagged 
ridge-line and offers breathtaking vistas of the 
mountain environment where lakes, peaks and cliffs 
abound. 

For parties planning a visit, the walking is 
elevated and very exposed and is severely affected 
by the frequent storms for which South-west 
Tasmania is famous. This includes the occasional 
snowfall during the summer months. Also, the walk 
is not along tracks but along rough routes that have 
become worn with the passage of many walkers. 
Sometimes these can be difficult to follow and a 
knowledge of practical navigation is then required. 

Access. To get to the range it is necessary to 
walk in from the end of the roads as detailed. Junc¬ 
tion Creek. This is the start to the western end of 
the range and is easily approached by a three hour 
walk along a good track from Scotts Peak Dam. 
Transport from Hobart to the dam is available every 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday during 
the summer period. This service is run by Rod Bar- 
wick from Hobart, phone (002) 34 2226, and costs 
$12 a person. Cracroft Crossing. This is the usual 
start to the eastern end of the range. There are two 
Traversing the Pegasus. Noble 
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main approaches to the crossing, i) By an eight hour 
walk from Scotts Peak Dam via Junction Creek, us¬ 
ing the above transport, ii) Approach from the east 
by a seven hour walk along the well defined Huon 
Track. This starts at the Picton River which is near 
Geeveston. Transport to the end of the road is 
available daily from Hobart over the summer period 
with Geeveston Taxis, phone (002) 97 1497, for 
about $13 each (price varies with pick-up point). 

If using the above services it is advisable to make 
advance bookings to reserve seats. Also, if visiting 
outside the summer months, they will take advance 
bookings. 

Equipment Requirements. There are no huts or 
shelters of any sort in the range and all parties must 
be entirely self sufficient. Good quality tents, sleep¬ 
ing bags and other walking equipment are essential 
to enable you to experience this trip with a 
reasonable degree of safety and comfort. The area 
is subject to extremes of climate from heat waves 
to blizzards, so all members need good waterproofs 
and warm clothing as well as some cool items for 
those odd hot days. Also, due to the lack of 
firewood, stoves are essential for cooking. 

The route is, at times, very steep and dangerous 
and it is recommended that each party should carry 
a rope to use as safety line and for pack-hauling. 
Twenty metres is adequate although 50 metres 
could be usefully employed. 

Walking Time. Including walking along the 
tracks from the road, the trip along the entire range 
will take from eight to 12 days. It is strongly sug¬ 
gested that some extra days should be allowed on 
your proposed itinerary for sitting out possible 
storms and sightseeing if the weather is good. 

Track Notes. The route is broken into segments 
for convenience of description and they are not to 
be taken as recommended days’ walks. The 
traverse is first given, then the two 'emergency' ex¬ 
its from the range are detailed, namely Moraines E 
and K. Times shown are for the average fit party and 
naturally many parties will differ from these. 

Junction Creek to Lake Cygnus. The climb on 
to the range begins two kilometres west along the 
track from the shelter hut. Here the track is left and 
the route climbs steeply up the well defined ridge to 
meet the top of the range about one kilometre north¬ 
west of Mt Hesperus. Easy walking leads to the 
summit of Mt Hesperus and the saddle beyond. A 
short climb into another saddle and a steep descent 
down the gullies brings you to Lake Cygnus. Camp¬ 
sites and times from Junction Creek are as follows: 
i) Port Davey Track, one hour. Poor camping on the 
plain at the foot of the climb, ii) Lake Fortuna, five 
hours. Exposed camping on the open plain to the 
north-east of the lake, iii) Lake Cygnus, six hours. 
Reasonable campsites available along the north 
and western shores, minimal shelter. 

Lake Cygnus to Lake Oberon. From the lake 
the route climbs east to the ridge. This is followed to 
Mt Hayes which is traversed on its south side. Steep 
gullies lead south-east from Mt Hayes into a saddle. 
The next knoll is passed on its north side to another 
saddle. Here a poorly cairned track leaves the ridge 
and sidles the steep southern slopes to Square 
Lake. Descend to the lake outlet, cross it and climb 
south-east on to the ridge. The route follows this 
ridge north-east to the bulk of Mt Orion then 
descends steeply south down the steep gullies 
beside the cliffs and eventually leads to open grass 
beside Lake Oberon. Campsites and times from 
Lake Cygnus are as follows: i) Square Lake, three 
hours. Reasonable shelter beside the outlet creek 
and on the shelf 40 metres above the lake, ii) Lake 
Oberon, four hours. Plenty of exposed camping on 
the open button grass plain beside the lake. 

Lake Oberon to High Moor. From the lake, 
climb to the saddle between Mt Orion and Mt 
Pegasus. The route then ascends steeply on to Mt 
Pegasus. From the top it descends the south ridge a 
little way, then east down a gully to eventually 
traverse left on to the ridge leading to Mt Capricorn. 
From the top of Mt Capricorn a very steep route 
leads south-east down into the next saddle. The 
route now sidles the southern slopes of the next 
knoll to climb to the open grass of High Moor beside 
Mt Columba. Campsites and times from Lake 
Oberon are as follows: i) Mt Capricorn, four hours. 
Poor campsites can be found amongst the rocky 
tors near the summit; water is unreliable, ii) High 
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Moor, six hours. Fairly exposed campsites on the 
lower part of the moor. Not a good place in poor 
weather. 

High Moor to Lake Vesta. The route now 
becomes very complex to follow. From the moor it 
leads west to the first of the rocky spires known as 
the Beggary Bumps. Pass the first tower on the 
south side, the next tower on the north side and the 
last huge tower on its south side and up and into the 
saddle beyond. The route climbs the next peak and 
descends its steep south ridge to the long knife- 
blade shaped ridge which leads south to Mt Taurus. 
A short descent to the north-east brings the route to 
Haven Lake. Leaving the east shore, a short climb 
leads to a saddle where there is a very short des¬ 
cent east to a terrace, the route climbs this to the 
north to pass Lake Sirona and along the ridge line 
north-east to Mt Scorpio. Here it descends the 
north-east ridge to a gully which leads south to Lake 
Vesta. Campsites and times from High Moor are as 
follows: i) Haven Lake, five hours. Reasonable 
shelter cut into the scrub around the lake shore, ii) 
Lake Sirona, six hours. Exposed camping with 
beautiful views beside the lake, iii) Lake Vesta, 
seven hours. Sheltered camping. 

Lake Vesta to Lake Rosanne. The route leads 
east to Lake Juno and climbs east to the shore of 
Promontory Lake. Follow the north shore round to 
the south-east corner of the lake. The route now 
leads south across the slopes of a minor peak and 
on to the Phoenix. Descend the south-east ridge to 
a broad saddle and follow Centaurus Ridge east to 
West Portal. The route now turns north for one and a 
half kilometres along the Crags of Andromeda, then 
swings sharply east to descend the southern slopes 
of Lucifer Ridge to Lake Rosanne. Campsites and 
times from Lake Vesta are as follows; i) Promontory 
Lake, one hour. Campsites are found on all shores 
but the best shelter is near the south-east corner of 
the lake, ii) Lake Rosanne, seven hours. Reasonable 
shelter behind the sandy beach. 

Lake Rosanne to Cracroft Crossing. The route 
leaves the lake at its north end and descends the 
open ridges north-east to the Arthur Plains. From 
here cross the plains north-east to join the track 
from Federation Peak on the low saddle in the 
Razorback. This is easily followed to Cracroft Cross¬ 
ing. Campsites and times from Lake Rosanne are as 
follows: i) Arthur Plains, two hours. Almost 
anywhere on the open plains amongst the rough 
button grass tufts, ii) Cracroft Crossing, four hours. 
Either use the three-sided shelter or the ample, well 
sheltered tent sites in the forest. 

Moraine E. This is a rough, scrubby route leading 
from near Square Lake to the Arthur Plains and is 
useful if terminating a trip early. It is difficult to find 
from either side, and it is advisable to find the start 
of this route by exploring first without your pack on. 
From Square Lake climb south-east on to the ridge 
and walk to the bulk of Mt Orion. The route now 
leaves the traverse and leads across the south-west 
slopes of Mt Orion to a distinct notch in the ridge. 
This is readily identified by the presence of some 
cairns and also by the spectacular arch formation a 
further 20 metres along the ridge. 

The route passes through the notch to the north 
side of the ridge and descends, sidling to the right 
down past some buttresses and a shelter cave on to 
a broad ridge top. Here the ridge divides into three 
ridges, and the route follows the middle ridge down. 
It is necessary to descend through some thick 
scrub here and the easiest route is in line with the 
huge boulders seen on the forested slopes. This 
leads to a button grass ridge which is easily follow¬ 
ed down to the Arthur Plains. The route now simply 
heads north-west through a scrubby creek to Junc¬ 
tion Creek. Campsites and times from Square Lake 
are as follows: i) Shelter Cave, two hours. Three can 
sleep here if necessary, ii) Junction Creek, seven 
hours. Either use the three-sided shelter or the ex¬ 
cellent sheltered campsites near the hut. 

Moraine K. A very useful and easy descent off 
the range from Mt Scorpio. To use it, simply con¬ 
tinue to follow the north-east ridge from the summit 
of Mt Scorpio down to the Arthur Plains. The des¬ 
cent will take only three hours and campsites are 
plentiful, if rough, on the plains. 

For further information and more detailed track 
notes consult South West Tasmania by John Chap- 
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GORE-TEX® Fabrics by Alp Sports and Wilderness Products. 

Many other progressive manufacturers of quality gear 
and garments for outdoor pursuits now incorporate 
GORE-TEX® Fabric in their ranges as the premium 
performance product. 

Some of these Australian and New Zealand products 
made in GORE-TEX® Fabrics are illustrated and reader 
enquiries directed to the manufacturers will be welcomed 
and given prompt attention. 


What is GORE-TEX® Fabric? 

It is a combination of the unique 
GORE-TEX® membrane and woven 
and knit outerwear fabrics. While the 
shell and liner fabrics provide 
strength and durability, the key to 
performance is the GORE-TEX® 
membrane which is microporous, 
yet hydrophobic (water-proof). The 
result of this combination is 
water-proof, wind-proof, and durable 
garments which are comfortable to wear 
because moisture inside is allowed to evaporate and escape. 

How Does GORE-TEX Fabric Work? 

The difference in surface energy between water and 
PTFE (the polymer from which the GORE-TEX® membrane 
is formed) creates a strong surface tension, and much like 
water beads-up on a freshly waxed car, water 
droplets are formed which can only be 
forced through the GORE-TEX® 
membrane at very high 
pressures. This is because its 
pores are many times 
smaller than the individual 
water droplets. The 
result is water¬ 
proofness equal to or 
better than most 
coated fabrics. 


GORE-TEX" A Brief History 

GORE-TEX® Fabric was introduced in the northern 
hemisphere in 1976 through qualified manufacturers of 
garments, tents and sleeping bags. Developed through 
advanced technology, GORE-TEX® Fabric is still the most 
breathable, completely water-proof and wind-proof fabric 
in existence. 

By late 1978, through the combined efforts of 
manufacturers and consumers plus extensive research and 
development, GORE-TEX® Fabric was modified substantially 
to become an “easy care” product. Care and washing 
instructions were simplified dramatically. 

1980 saw a further advance with a breakthrough in 
seam sealing technology. The GORE Seam Sealing Machine 
allows seams to be permanently and effectively sealed at the 
time the product is manufactured. 

Progress has continued and new laminating techniques 
now permit GORE-TEX® Fabric to be used in a variety of new 
applications including running shoes, hiking boots, fashion 
footwear, X-C ski boots and ski gloves. 

GORE-TEX® Fabric is simply the most functional fabric 
on the market at this time for all-weather protection and 
comfort. 


GORE-TEX Fabric 
Arrives “Down Under.” 

In 1979 Mountain Designs and 
Paddymade, two of the leading 
manufacturers of outdoor gear in 
Australia, made their first garments 
from “easy care" GORE-TEX® Fabric. 
These parkas and overtrousers 
have been tried and proven in all 
weather conditions in Australia, 

New Zealand and overseas. 

In 1980 Macpac Products 
of Christchurch introduced 
GORE-TEX® Fabric into the 
New Zealand market with 
the “Light Year” lightweight 
tunnel tent. This was soon 
followed with clothing 
accessories in 
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Buyers Beware 


Could you do this to the canoe 
or kayak hull you're about to 
buy? Clearwater canoes can 
take it! See for yourself. AH 
standard Clearwater craft 
boats are specially strengthen¬ 
ed and guaranteed. 


Dart Surf Skis Australia 


★ Best quality products 
at the best prices. 

★ Legal licensees for 

• Rapid rider / • Polo Bat 
Bosco i6' Special • Nymboida 
Sunseeker Gypsy • Tourist 16' 

Full range of Bosco Canoes 


★ Manufacturers of quality outdoor clothing. 
★ A vaiiabie at: • Bushgear (City) • Stud/ey Park Boathouse (Kew) 
• Leigh Martin Marine (Wodonga) • Clearwater Outdoor Centre (Baiwyn) • Bosco Canoes (Did) 
★ Clearwater Expeditions provides the outdoor adventure to meet your needs and budget. 


for further information contact: 

Clearwater Outdoor Centre 

271 Whitehorse Road Baiwyn 3103 (03) 836 9820 Iwr™ 
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Interview 

Bob Brown 


The leader of the fight to save the Franklin talks to 
Rob Mitchell. 



• EARLY IN 1976 A YOUNG DOCTOR 
from New South Wales joined a rafting 
trip which changed his life. Aged 31, he 
rode the Franklin River in South-west 
Tasmania, then, fired with enthusiasm, 
helped found the Tasmanian Wilderness 
Society. Six years later, as its Director, 
Bob Brown is co-ordinating a far- 
reaching campaign to save the Franklin 
from exploitation for hydro-electricity 
generation. 

Bob Brown is seldom home at his little 
weatherboard farm on the Liffey River. 
More often he is living out of a suitcase, 
directing the Wilderness Society’s of¬ 
fice in Hobart, lobbying politicians in 
Canberra, or putting the case for the 
Franklin to public meetings round 
Australia. 

Over the past two years, the Tasma¬ 
nian Wilderness Society may have had 


little success in persuading Tasmanian 
politicians of the wilderness cause, but 
by referendum, election and High Court 
campaigns, Bob Brown's organization 
has gained the grudging respect of its 
opponents and increasing sympathy 
from the Australian public. 

To learn more of the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society, its successes, 
frustrations and aspirations, Wild ar¬ 
ranged for Rob Mitchell to interview Bob 
Brown last July, as he was on his way to 
Canberra to lobby delegates at the 
Australian Labor Party’s Federal Con¬ 
ference. 

How did you become involved in 
the Tasmanian Wilderness Society? 

In 1975 a forester from Launceston, 
Paul Smith, asked me to go down the 
Franklin River. He had already asked 15 
or 20 people but they'd said no. We set 


sail in February 1976 and I had the best 
two weeks of my life. It was a magnifi¬ 
cent area, almost entirely undescribed 
at the time. We knew that there was a 
hydro-electricity scheme proposed for 
the future and Paul wanted to see what 
would be lost if the scheme went ahead. 

That same year other groups rafted 
down the Gordon and the Jane Rivers. 
These groups combined with the ex¬ 
isting group that had been fighting to 
save Lake Pedder, and the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society was formed in July 
1976. Kevin Kiernan was elected the 
first Director. 

Were you a founding member? 

Yes. 

What were the primary objectives 
of the Society? Have they been 
modified? 

From the outset the aim was to pro- 
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tect the remaining wilderness in 
Tasmania, including the Franklin, if 
possible to enlarge the area of 
wilderness and to improve areas that 
have already been damaged by miners, 
and others. Its objectives were confirm¬ 
ed in 1979. That year the Hydro-Electric 
Commission finally announced its plans 
for a double dam scheme to flood the 
Franklin and the Gordon Rivers. In 1980 
the plan was altered and endorsed by 
both Houses of the Tasmanian Parlia¬ 
ment. 

No, we have not changed our objec¬ 
tives, but our resolve has been 
strengthened. 

What is the strength of the Socie¬ 
ty? 

It has grown from 16 in 1976 to some 
4,000 members throughout Tasmania 
and all mainland states in 1982. It is an 
entirely voluntary organization which 
has about 100 full time and part time 
volunteers. It gets no government fun¬ 
ding and relies entirely on the generosi¬ 
ty of the Australian public. 

The Society has run into an enor¬ 
mous entrenched will to exploit the 
South-west wilderness area regardless 
of the arguments. This is a big challenge 
to the Australian community. The 
Franklin River issue will be one of the 
biggest and most significant challenges 
to this country’s way of thinking about 
natural resources. Do we proceed blind¬ 
ly under the label of progress or do we 
call a halt? 

What sort of background and 
talents do you bring to the Society? 

I’m just another human being. I’m a 
doctor of medicine. I’ve spent ten years 
at that. I often wonder if I shouldn’t be in 
Ethiopia saving starving youngsters or 
in the Northern Territory trying to pre¬ 
vent uranium mining, but each to his 
own and we have to make a stand where 
we can be most effective. 

I’ve spent a lot of time looking at how 
the world works and how it is headed for 
destruction. But I believe we can stop it. 
We not only need security of life on this 
earth, but we need a life that's worth liv¬ 
ing. The South-west wilderness will add 
an extraordinarily important dimension 
to the lives of those people who come 
after us. We will all lose something very 
important if we destroy the last wild 
places on earth. 

Where were you born and brought 
up? 

In New South Wales. I grew up in 
various little towns. Until I was seven, I 
was in a little place called Trunkey 
Creek near Bathurst. As a youngster I 
used to wander in the bush, and this was 
valuable to me, a curious introspective 
character who has always been con¬ 
cerned to know what life is all about. My 
bond with nature is very important to me 
and I know it’s very important to 
everybody else. 

Plunging down the Franklin, and right, Bob Brown. 
Photos John McLaine and Tasmanian Wilderness 
Society collection 


Why do you feel so strongly about 
the preservation of the South-west? 

People need to have been to that 
wilderness to understand its 
significance. If the Franklin scheme pro¬ 
ceeds, the effect on the wildlife of the 
area, according to the HEC’s own ex¬ 
perts, will be devastating. Huon pines, 
2,000-3,000 years old, some of the 
oldest living things on earth, will be lost 
forever. Drowned. One of the world’s 
foremost archaeological sites will also 
be lost. It’s really thought provoking to 
analyse what will happen if that dam is 
built. I think any thinking person would 
be horrified. 

It isn’t just another piece of progress 
which we are trying to obstruct, it is the 
protection of one of the world’s last in¬ 
tact ecological systems, a vibrant area 
of nature which has as much claim to be 
on this planet as we have. 

What is your definition of 
wilderness? 

Wilderness is a large tract of entirely 
natural country where one can stand 


with the senses entirely steeped in 
nature and free of the distractions of 
modern technology. 

How do you see nature lovers, 
bushwalkers, campers and rafters fit¬ 
ting into wilderness conservation? 

There’s very little of Australia left as 
wilderness. It’s astonishing to think that 
within 200 years of European settlement 
less than 10% of the country remains in 
its wild and natural state. There are 
decreasing enclaves of wilderness on 
this planet, and all the signs lead to 
there being almost no wilderness left on 
this earth, except in Antarctica, by the 
end of the century. The first problem is 
to protect the wilderness areas from the 
technological problems which affect 
mankind, and the second is a manage¬ 
ment problem, the accommodation of 
people in any wilderness area. 

What are the technological threats 
to the South-west? 

There are mining, wood-chipping and 
hydro-electricity proposals which could 
affect one of the three last great 
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The Platypus as a weapon. 


To kids it’s a very cuddly toy. 

To conservationists it’s a potent weapon in 
the fight to save Tasmania’s precious wilderness. 

Buying a toy platypus not only makes a child 
very happy, it helps us raise money to keep up 
the fight. And make no mistake, money can make 
or break a conservation campaign. 



Toys 

The toys are beautifully hand-made, safe, soft 
and cuddly. Perfect present for children. A delight 
for adults, too. You have a choice of: 


Australian animals mobile.$15.00 

Hand puppet Joey Large Life-size 

Platypus... .$16.95 $18.50 $31.00 

Wombat... $16.95 $18.50 $29.00 $52.00 
Wallaby . . . .$16.95 $18.50 $33.00 
Possum ... $16.95 $18.50 $62.00 

Tasmanian Devil.$75.00 


ACF Rainforests Posters - NEW 


Mixed rainforest.$8.00 

Highland rainforest.$8.00 

TWS South West Posters - NEW 

Gordon Splits.$8.00 

Cushion plants.$8.00 
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Shops 


Launceston 

34 Paterson Street. Phone (003) 31 8406 

Hobart 

155 Liverpool Street. Phone (002) 34 9370 

Devonport 

The Hub Arcade. Phone (004) 24 7393 


Now is the time to order gifts from TWS 
for relatives and friends for Christmas. 

All prices are post free! 




Tasmanian Mountain Plants. Painting by 
Stephanie Dean of typical Tasmanian mountain 
scene portraying over 60 individual plants. 

Hand signed by the artist. NEW print.$15.95 


A Time to Care, Tasmania’s Endangered 
Wilderness 

‘The finest presentation yet of Tasmania’s 
wilderness’ is how Dr Bob Brown, Director 
of the TWS, describes this book. $18.50 

The Franklin and Lower Gordon, 

A Wilderness Pictorial. By the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society. NEW, up-dated edition. $5.00 
Strahan 
The Esplanade. 

Melbourne 

Shop 8,399 Lonsdale Street. Phone 
(03) 67 5884 

Canberra 

F3, First Floor, Monaro Mall, Phone 
(062) 49 8011 
Sydney 

399 Pitt Street. Phone (02) 267 7929 
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Franklin 

River 

Trek 

• The Irenabyss and 
Frenchmans Cap 

8 days $360 
Depart 30 Jan, 21 Feb, 

3, 13, 28 March (Easter) 

• Cradle Mountain 
Horseriding and Walking 
6 days $295 

Depart 3, 24 Jan, 14 Feb 

• Latest gear provided 
All inclusive ex Burnie 


Breakaway 

Adventures 

Tasmania 

Write to BAT Tours 

PO Box 446 Burnie Tasmania 7320 

Ph (004) 31 6706, ah (004) 31 3841 


under construction. It’s bigger than the 
Franklin scheme (198 megawatts) but 
we have no major customers for it in the 
1980s. 

What about future electricity de¬ 
mand from new industry and popula¬ 
tion growth? 

Power consumption is not going to 
rise in Tasmania because power prices 
are going through the roof. The standing 
debt of the HEC is $860 million and the 
Pieman scheme will cost another $600 
million. And it’s the domestic con¬ 
sumers and small businesses who are 
paying for it. The major users are under 
secret contracts and are protected from 
big power increases. Tasmanian 
householders and businesses have 
seen prices rise 78% in the last three 
and a half years. From having the 
cheapest electricity in Australia at the 
beginning of the decade, we will end up 
with the most expensive. This is leading 
to conservation of power. 

The alternative to the Franklin 
scheme is no scheme at all, because we 
don’t have the need. If we did need more 
electricity a conservation scheme which 
saved 15% of Tasmania’s consumption 
would free as much electricity for new 
industry as the Franklin dam. The dif¬ 
ference is that a conservation scheme 
would cost almost nothing and the 
Franklin scheme would cost some 
$1,000 million. 

What are Tasmania’s biggest dollar 
earners? 

At the moment, agriculture and min¬ 
ing. Tourism is third but it’s coming from 
the back rapidly, and is the biggest 
employer. Tasmania’s wild heritage is 
going to be its greatest tourist draw- 
card and its one viable long-term in¬ 
dustry along with agriculture and 
fisheries. 

In the South-west there is no limit to 
the possibilities for tourism which will 
not invade the core wilderness. For in¬ 
stance, the ABT Railway between 


Paul Smith, the man who introduced Bob Brown to 
the Franklin, in a middle Franklin rapid. TWS 
| collection 

wilderness areas in the world. 

The major threat is the hydro-electric 
scheme which is being built because we 
have 100-200 professional men in 
Hobart who know nothing else but how 
to build dams and whose sociological 
well-being depends on them building 
dams. If they were told to develop other 
energy alternatives, they would have to 
whistle in people from outside 
Tasmania, and they would get no kudos 
from that. 

They in turn have a very strong hold 
over parliament in Tasmania. We have a 
situation where 30 years ago these peo¬ 
ple were in the forefront of developing 
Tasmania in a way which was socially 
acceptable and bringing Tasmania into 
the ‘Industrial Age’. But now we have an 
absurd situation where we are building a 
dam which we don’t need and which is 
going to destroy an internationally 
famous asset. 

You say that the dam is not need¬ 
ed. Why? 

Tasmania at the moment is experien¬ 
cing the worst slump of any economy in 
Australia and our three biggest power 
consumers, Comalco, Temco, and EZ 
are all closing facilities or failing to ex¬ 
pand as previously planned. The 180 
megawatt Franklin scheme depended 
on their expansion. They said they need¬ 
ed in the order of 500 megawatts of 
power to the end of the century but now 
they’re claiming they will need little or 
none. In fact they are giving up blocks of 
power. There is the threat that EZ, the 
second biggest consumer in the State, 
using 100 megawatts, will close up and 
leave the State within two years, and 
Comalco is likely to have reduced its 
operations by one third, or 80 
megawatts, by next year. We are also 
faced with a surplus of electricity from 
the Pieman River scheme which is now 
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Queenstown and Strahan, which was 
pulled up in 1967, could be rebuilt at a 
cost of $20 million. It would be one of 
Australia’s foremost railway attractions 
going through the spectacular King 
River country (due, at present, to go 
under the waters of the second Franklin 
dam) parallel to the Franklin. The 
railway would provide many long-term 
jobs, whereas dams don’t. The Franklin 
dam would provide only 29 jobs for its 
upkeep when completed. Wild and 
; scenic beauty is an endless resource. 

The dollars and economic arguments 
are a poor ground for us to be discuss¬ 
ing in connection with the South-west 
because that area should be preserved 
for its intrinsic aesthetic, cultural and in¬ 
spirational values which are beyond any 
price tags. 

It must be strange for you to see 
the major political parties in 
Tasmania failing to respond to a ma¬ 
jor cause of concern in the elec¬ 
torate? 

The recent Tasmanian elections 
reflected our inability to make the dams 
an issue when both the Liberal and the 
Labor parties had identical policies to 
flood the Franklin. The media went with 
them. In the end the people chose a 
united Liberal Party against a divided 
Labor Party. 

Prince Phillip said that decisions 
like the one to flood Lake Pedder 
should never happen again. What 
about the Franklin? 

Yes, he is on record as being very 
concerned about the last of the world’s 
wilderness areas which are being 
destroyed so rapidly and he is very con¬ 
cerned about the hydro-electric pro¬ 
posals in South-west Tasmania. He 
echoes the growing international 
dismay at this absurd scheme. Other 
people who have spoken against it in¬ 
clude David Bellamy, Richard Atten¬ 
borough, Eartha Kitt, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Paul Newman, Sir Edmund Hillary, 
Patrick White, Lorraine Bayly, Spike 
Milligan, Barry Humphries and Manning 
Clark. 

You talk of international opinion 
leaders, but where does the 
Wilderness Society cause stand in 
the eyes of Australian opinion 
leaders? 

The South-west Tasmania issue 
stands very highly in the eyes of the 
Australian community as a whole, and 
there is no doubt about the phenomenal 
opposition of Australians to the Franklin 
scheme. The politicians in Tasmania 
have found themselves completely wan¬ 
ting. They should have been canvassing 
opinions outside the Hydro-Electric 
Commission. Regrettably they have 
again let themselves be led by the nose 
by the real seat of power in Tasmania — 
the HEC. 

Ultimately, Canberra will come to 
reflect the feelings of Australia as a 
whole against the scheme, provided 
people everywhere do what they can to 


ensure they let their political represen¬ 
tatives know that they are opposed to 
the scheme. 

Why will the decision about the 
scheme ultimately be made in 
Canberra? 

Because the Federal Government 
has entered into a commitment with the 
Australian people by listing the South¬ 
west on the Register of the National 
Estate and that it will do what it can to 
protect the area. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment has also entered into a commit¬ 
ment with the world at large by 
nominating the area for the World 
Heritage listing. This has been adopted 
by the World Heritage Council. The 
Federal Government is not going to be 
able to wash its hands of this issue. 
Perhaps politicians think the issue will 
go away, but if that is so, they are mak¬ 
ing a mistake. 

What moves are the Wilderness 
Society planning in the coming 
months? 

They are on three fronts. First, we 
plan to continue to inform Australians 
about the extraordinary beauty and 
value of the area. Next, we plan to keep 
up an unprecedented lobby on 
Australia’s politicians to get them to 
adopt common sense and stop the 
scheme. 

And, thirdly, we intend to stop the 
scheme itself. 

We can’t, as peaceful people, sit 
back and see that living wilderness 
violated. We will be encouraging all like- 
minded people in actually preventing 
the bulldozers from moving in and 
destroying the area. I would see the big¬ 
gest and most peaceful physical 
defence of nature in Australia’s history. 

You recently tried a court action to 
stop the scheme. 

Yes we tried to prevent the Federal 
Government agreeing to finance the 
scheme in the Loans Council, but the 
High Court didn't accept our claim. We 
are watching the scheme very closely 
because ultimately it cannot be built 
without Commonwealth agreement. 
Wherever the Commonwealth or the 
State break their environmental legisla¬ 
tion in backing the HEC, we will, if we 
have the financial ability, take them to 
court. 

Have you had any indication from 
the Prime Minister on the subject? 

No. The Prime Minister repeatedly 
has said that it is a State matter. 

Nevertheless he has been involved in 
decisions to save Fraser Island, the Bar¬ 
rier Reef and to prevent whaling in 
Australia. He now has the opportunity to 
show he can intervene on a more con¬ 
tentious issue of national importance. 
There is a possibility, but he has shown 
no sign of doing this to date. 

How will it end? 

It will end with a started scheme un¬ 
completed. It will end with sanity 
prevailing provided we maintain our 
courage. • 
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river streams. Experienced guides 
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vast forest with its breathtaking 
views. 
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Reviews 


1983 Wilderness Flight Calendar (England 
Calendars RRP $5.95). 1983 Wilderness 
New South Wales(Kalianna Press RRP$6.95) 
Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar 1983 
(Peter Dombrovskis RRP $6.50). Victoria’s 
National Parks Calendar 1983 (Victorian 
National Parks Association RRP $6.95). 
Wilderness Australia 1983 (Robert Rankin 
Publishing RRP $5.75). Wilderness 
Queensland 1983 (Robert Rankin Publishing 
RRP $5.75). 

Calendar time comes but once a year... 
This year’s calendars have little in common 
and each has a unique appeal. Unfortunately 
some are compromised by brash and in¬ 
sensitive typography; few are exciting and 
memorable. 

Victoria's National Parks have been 
photographed by David Tatnall, a master 
black and white photographer. The more suc¬ 
cessful of these pictures have been taken in 
gentle, diffused light, but the rest fail to 
breathe life into even fond and familiar land¬ 
scapes. 

Curiously, both of Robert Rankin’s calen¬ 
dars divide the twelve months between only 
nine pictures. Wilderness Queensland is lush 
and colourful without being sensational. 
Wilderness Australia is the work of various 
favorite photographers. While lacking real 
continuity, many of these images strongly 
revive old personal memories; Kosciusko’s 
elusive winter grandeur, ice plastered snow 
gums that bring to mind nocturnal horrors, 
and my childhood daring and wide-eyed ter¬ 
ror while peering ever further over Port 
Campbell’s ragged cliffs. 

Several spreads in Wilderness New South 
Wales, photographed by Henry Gold and 
Adrian Davey, surge and swell with drama. 

The Wilderness Flight Calendar will inspire 
and challenge the most jaundiced walker. 
Despite a repetitive perspective, Jim 
England’s airborne lens captures some of 
Tasmania’s pristine grandeur. 

1983 is a vintage year for the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Calendar. The intimacy and fideli¬ 
ty is awesome; the artist is Peter Dombrov¬ 
skis. 

Michael Collie 

The Alpine Track: Walhalla to Tom Grog- 

gin by John Siseman (Algona, 1982, RRP 
$4.50). 

Here it is, the complete guide to the Vic¬ 
torian section of the Alpine Track. 

And not a moment too soon: the Melbourne 
and Metropolitan Board of Works is consider¬ 
ing closure of the catchment area around the 
Thomson River dam, and this would affect the 
southern-most quarter of the track. Hopefully 
this guide will encourage the authorities to 
allow walkers continued access to the region. 

Algona has previously published guides to 
sections of the Alpine Track, but this is the 
first book to combine all of them into one 
comprehensive and up-dated guidebook. 

The guide is thorough, including not only 
the track itself but also major access routes, 

Pigeon House Mountain from Mt Boorang in the 
Budawangs. Photo by Henry Gold, reproduced from 
1983 Wilderness New South Wales calendar. 
Above , Alpine Track country: from Mt Hotham , top, 
and on the Bogong High Plains, looking towards Mt 
Jim. John Brownlie 


including the Howqua valley, Mt Feathertop 
and its approaches, the Mt Bogong area, the 
Indi Feeder Track — in fact almost all side 
trips in the vicinity of the Alpine Track. 

The total length of the Victorian section of 
the Track is 400 kilometres, so this guide 
represents a major undertaking. 

As with previous Algona publications, the 
book is attractively presented, with good 
photographs and clear, detailed maps, ideal 
for walkers. Section diagrams are used to 
show the gradient to be expected. 

The notes describe the route from Walhalla 
to Tom Groggin, but there are details to assist 


those travelling in the other direction. 

This book will become something of a stan¬ 
dard text — whether for the elite attempting 
the whole Alpine Walking Track or for those 
merely wishing to visit some part of it. 

Brian Walters 

Pigeon House and Beyond — A Guide to 
the Budawang Range and Environs (The 
Budawang Committee, 1982, RRP $37.50 
hard cover, $19.95 soft cover). 

The Budawang wilderness is not strictly a 
large area in terms of size but it does contain 
some of the best scenery to be found in New 
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can be replaced in seconds) each Blue 
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South Wales. It is also reasonably close to 
Sydney, Canberra and Wollongong. 

This comprehensive guide to the area has 
been compiled by members of the Budawang 
Committee — a group of bushwalkers who 
know the Budawangs well and obviously have 
strong feelings towards it. This feeling evoked 
by wilderness is no doubt similar to that of the 
group of people in Hobart who are working 
full time to save Tasmania’s South-west. 

About half the Budawang Ranges are 
within National Parks, so their future status 
as wilderness should be assured. It has been 
the intention of the authors to provide 
background information on the area for 
others. 

In providing this information the book is 
particularly good. The well researched 
chapters on the history of the area, the story 
of bushwalking exploration, the National Park 
proposal and the area’s natural history make 
the book interesting to all but the most casual 
bushwalker. 

About 10% of the book is a bushwalkers’ 
guide (30 pages). This has been well done in 
that it is not too comprehensive. It contains 
enough information for new walkers to visit 
the area but not so much that the challenge 
of exploration is lost for the experienced 
walker. Perhaps some of the notes will tempt 
bushwalkers away from the popular areas 
(Monolith Valley, for example, where camping 
is now restricted). 

The book contains many photographs and 
maps. All the photographs are interesting but 
many of the colour plates are of poor 
technical quality and are poorly printed. It 
would perhaps have been preferable to print 
the better photos larger to increase their im¬ 
pact. 

To conclude, this book is an excellent 
guide, a little expensive perhaps (particular¬ 
ly the hard cover version). Considerable 
credit must go to the authors and, in par¬ 
ticular, Col Watson for his part in getting the 
book published. 

Dave Noble 

Rogaining by Neil and Rod Phillips (Outdoor 
Recreation in Australia, 1982, RRP $8.00). 

A rogaining event has been described as 
the longest and the shortest 24 hours of your 
life. This is the book about the sport, the 
name of which may still be unfamiliar to 
many, but which is becoming well known to 
increasingly large numbers of walkers, 
orienteers and others, especially in Victoria, 
its state of origin. 

Rogaining is a long distance cross country 
navigation event, in which teams of two to 
five members visit as many check-points as 
possible in an allocated time, usually in a 12 
or 24 hour period. 

Rogaining will no doubt become the text 
book for this sport; it deals with rogaining’s 
history, how to compete and how to organize 
an event. Run on a similar basis as orienteer¬ 
ing but over a greater distance and time 
period, it has its origins as far back as 1947 
when the Melbourne University Mountaineer¬ 
ing Club held its first 24 hour walk. 

For those who have not competed in a 
rogain before, this book puts down on paper 
everything you will want to know, from pre¬ 
event preparation to the important skills of ef¬ 
ficient navigation, as well as the rules of the 
competition. For people who have already 
completed one or more such event, there are 
a few helpful hints from the very experienced 
and successful authors. The other half of the 
book is concerned with instructions and ad¬ 
vice on the running a rogain. 
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| I would make a guess that the survival of 
:■ rogaining, although now quite a popular ac¬ 
tivity, will depend in the future on those peo- 
1 pie willing to run the events. Organizing a 
single event is a big and time-consuming job. 
Now that a nuts and bolts 'how to do it' guide 
has been published, the Australian Rogaining 
Association will no doubt be hoping that new 
; people will come forward to offer help, 
j My only criticism of this book is that it 
tends to be a little ‘text book like’ in its ap¬ 
proach. Perhaps a few passages of colourful 
stories or impressions of past events would 
j give the reader some feeling for this unique 
I outdoor activity. 

Let’s hope this book helps to promote, 

; even further, our appreciation of Australia’s 
natural environment. 

! Wayne Maher 

The Observer’s Book of National Parks of 
Australia by Alan Fairley (Methuen, 1981, 
RRP $5.95). 

This pocket-sized handbook is the latest 
addition to the ‘Observer’s Book’ series. 

It briefly describes every National Park in 
Australia, including details as to location, at¬ 
tractions and facilities. 

The text is supported by colour photos and 
location maps of the Parks in each State. 

BW 

Mountain Verse, A Collection of Snowy 
Mountains Poems by Ted Winter (Kosciusko 
Huts Association, 1982, RRP $3.50). 

I There is a tradition of bush ballads in 
I Australia which is still very much alive. It 
would have been gratifying to have been able 
j to congratulate the Kosciusko Huts Associa¬ 
tion on publishing some good mountain 
I poetry, but I am unable to recommend this 
j volume: I found the verse shapeless, forced 
and dull. 

[ This is a pity because the book is well 
presented. There is a foreword by Paddy 
i Pallin which certainly establishes the poet's 
i credentials as a mountain man of note, and 
i there are worthwhile illustrations by Kim 
Young. 

The ideas in Ted Winter’s poems are banal 
and the stylistic eccentricities are overpower- 
! ing, so his verse lacks the strength to evoke 
the spirit of the Snowy Mountains. 

BW 

Little Desert National Park and Mt 
Arapiles (Algona, 1982, RRP $2.95). 

New from Algona is a 1:100,000 map of the 
Little Desert National Park. It is printed on 
! plastic ‘paper’ and comes with notes on the 
area and some suggested walks. On the 
other side is a 1:25,000 scale map of Mt 
Arapiles, the mecca of Australian climbers. 

Although the map is of little use to climbers 
it is good for bushwalkers. 

Algona has also revised the Wyperfeld Na¬ 
tional Park map. It is 1:100,000 with a 
! 1:250,000 location map. 

John Green 

New Zealand’s Walkways (Published by 
New Zealand Walkway Commission, Depart¬ 
ment of Lands and Survey, Private Bag, Well¬ 
ington, New Zealand. Limited supplies are 
available free from New Zealand Government 
Tourist Bureaux.) 

Remote location and rugged terrain make 
it impossible for many National Parks and 
similar reserves in Australia and New 
Zealand to meet the ever-growing demand for 
venues suitable for family day walks close to 
urban areas. We lack the traditional rights of 
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Our generation may be the last to 
see many of the world’s peoples living 
closely to the traditions of their 
forebears. 

If you feel the urge to mix among 
lifestyles and attitudes vastly different 
from our own, to experience directly 
the sense of ‘timeless history’ that 
pervades much of the Indian sub¬ 
continent, Malaysia and New Guinea- 
then come with us. 

If you want the simple exhilaration 
of walking in the Himalaya, Sri Lanka, 
or asian tropic jungles - come with us. 

If you seek the excitement of white 
water rafting, or the contrast of 
bamboo houseboating or ocean and 
river canoeing - come with us! 

Peregrine Expeditions specialize in 
arranging treks in the Himalaya, Papua 
New Guinea, Sri Lanka and Malaysia, 
and white water rafting expeditions in 
Nepal. The trips can take you through 
some of the most amazing mountain 
scenery in the world, along some of 
the wildest rivers, deep into ancient 
jungles and across arid plains. Variety 
and interest are the keys. 

Our record of experience and 
leadership is unequalled. Free film 
and slide nights are held regularly. 

For information and brochures, please 
contact your travel agent or 

PEREGRINE EXPEDITIONS 

Suite 710, 7th Floor, 

\ 343 Little Collins Street, 
fciL yffn Melbourne 3000 
' “ Phone 601121 



This Is Canoeing 

by Jane & Roy Farrance 


This new publication covers all aspects of canoeing. 

Makes the ideal gift, at a good price. 

Available from Canoes Plus 140 Cotham Road Kew 80 5934 
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way through settled land which, for example, 
enabled the London Countryway to be 
established; a long distance footpath of 320 
kilometres, along which no point is more than 
about 50 kilometres from Greater London, 

Thus it is desirable, if not necessary, for 
governments here to enact legislation pro¬ 
viding for both public access to private land 
and protection of land-holders’ privacy and 
property. 

In Australia, South Australia has led the 
way with the progressive creation of the 
Heysen Trail through the Flinders and Lofty 
Ranges. New Zealand’s 1975 Walkways Act 
embodied the same intention as well as the 
aim of establishing a track traversing the 
country from north to south, a distance of 
1,770 kilometres. 

Progress so far has been confined mainly 
to the opening of short tracks close to towns 
and cities. Land-owners and local authorities 
have co-operated enthusiastically, auguring 
well for the realization of the goal of the com¬ 
plete north-south track. 

The New Zealand Walkway Commission 
has recently published a guide to the 68 ex¬ 
isting walkways. In 47 pages it provides an 
outline of the administration of the track net¬ 
work, addresses for detailed information and 
maps showing the locations of the tracks. Fay 




Spread the word with 
these attractive, quality 
T-shirts and look great at 
the same time! They also 
make excellent gifts for 
friends who enjoy our wild 


Two shades of navy blue 
writing on a sky blue shirt 
to fit chest sizes 85, 90, 95, 
100, 105 cm. 

Only $6.95 each including 
packing and post by 
surface mail anywhere in 
Australia. 

Add $A2.50 for each garment to 


Send cheque or money 
order and size to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, 

P0 Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 
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TrackHotes 

Canoeing the Snowy River 
and Mt Howitt Walks 

Canoeing Victoria’s Snowy River, with Yvonne McLaughlin, and Mt Howitt Walks, Victoria, 
by John Siseman. 


The Snowy River 


• SANDY BEACHES, WARM WATER, TRANQUIL POOLS, 
magnificent gorges and enough white water to add 
spice to the trip. Sounds too good to be true — yet 
the Snowy offers all this and more, making it one of 
Victoria’s most popular touring venues. 

The river is canoeable throughout the year, but 
spring and summer are particularly popular 
because of the good weather and, generally, lower 
water levels which are more suitable for less ex¬ 
perienced parties. 

The Snowy River flows north-easterly from Mt 
Koscuisko, then in a large loop to the Victorian 
border at Willis, before following a generally 
southerly direction through Orbost to the sea at 
Mario in East Gippsland. 

Access. Willis is on the New South Wales border 
on the Buchan-Jindabyne Road. The easiest place 
to gain access is just over the border where the 
road and river come close together. The trip from 
Willis to Buchan will take about 22 hours — four to 
five days’ paddling. 

If a shorter trip is desired, a good access point is 
at McKillops Bridge, about six hours' paddling time 
downstream from Willis. 

McKillops Bridge is on the road which runs 
between the Buchan-Jindabyne Road and the 
Bonang Highway. Access to the river is gained by 
turning left after the bridge and launching your 
boats below the bridge itself, or on the Deddick 
River, just before it enters the Snowy River. 

The finishing point of the trip is a short distance 
above the junction of the Snowy and Buchan Rivers, 
where a track (Canoe Track) meets the river. To 
reach Canoe Track turn right on to the Orbost Road 
after leaving Buchan and follow this road for several 
kilometres, then take the left turn at a T intersection. 
Follow the road over the Murrindal River and con¬ 
tinue to a Y intersection. Take the right fork to the 
cross road at the top of the hill. Turn hard right at 
the cross road and follow it to the river. The car 
'shuffle' takes about three hours. 

Maps. Good maps for the area are: 1:100,000 
National Mapping Sheets Jacobs River, Murrindal 
and Orbost. 

Safety. The section from Willis to McKillops 
Bridge is fairly easy, with the rapids of Grade 2 stan¬ 
dard. If walking out is being considered for any 
reason, it would be best attempted along the river 
bank to the access point at either end. The country 
around the river is quite open. 

The section from McKillops Bridge to Buchan 
contains four gorges, and it is in this section that the 
large Grade 3-5 rapids are located. Care should be 
taken at the approach of any rapid where the path 
and the exit cannot be clearly seen, and the party 
should inspect the rapid from the bank. All the 
rapids in this section can be portaged (except in 
flood conditions). 

If a walk out is being considered from the section 
between Little River (which flows into the Snowy ten 
kilometres downstream of McKillops Bridge) and 
the Tulloch Ard Gorge, most of the spurs on the 
western side of the river lead through reasonably 
open bush to cleared land in the Butchers Ridge, 
Gelantipy and Wulgulmerang region. However, 
downstream of the gorge the surrounding bush is 
dense, and at lower water levels it may be easier to 
follow the river banks to the four-wheel-drive tracks 
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at New Guinea, Jacksons Crossing or near Burnt 
Bridge. 

The Snowy can rise rapidly at any time of the 
year, and paddlers should ensure that they carry 
enough equipment and food to allow them to walk 
out, as well as the normal emergency gear such as 
boat repair kit, first aid kit and spare paddle. 

It is a good idea to check water levels before star¬ 
ting a trip. Levels less than 0.7 metres on the gauge 
at McKillops Bridge will mean many rocks exposed 
in the river, giving rise to occasional scraping, 
bumping and some portaging (particularly round the 
larger rapids). The flood level is 2.0 metres. River 
levels can be obtained by telephoning the 
Meteorological Bureau on (03) 669 3519. 

The first day of the trip is a good warm-up with 
fairly easy rapids. There are many excellent camp¬ 
sites to choose from, and usually plenty of firewood. 

McKillops Bridge was rebuilt in the late 1950s 
after a huge flood brought the old one down. The 
present bridge is only slightly higher than the 
previous one, so once you see McKillops Bridge you 
can start to imagine what that flood was like. (The 
estimated gauge height was 21 metres!) 

The most famous of the four gorges in the Snowy 
is the Tulloch Ard Gorge, which is the second gorge. 
This will probably be reached on the third day of the 
trip, and is the most spectacular part of the river. 
The entrance to the gorge is through the A Frame, 
which consists of two enormous boulders which ap¬ 
pear to completely block the river. This can easily 
be portaged or, depending on the skill of the group 
and the water level, a narrow chute on the left leads 
to an area of turbulent water beyond the boulders. 

It is worth while climbing the cliffs here to see 
the view of the river valley, as the scenery is 
spectacular and photogenic. 

The third gorge, just upstream of New Guinea 
and about two to three hours' paddling after Tulloch 
Ard, is another highlight of the trip. The tall 
limestone cliff on the right bank is studded with 
blackboys, and the general beauty of the area is a 
naturalist's delight. On my last trip I saw two 
magnificent eagles in this area. At other times I 



have seen emu, some fairly close, a variety of 
lizards sunning themselves on rocks, and some 
snakes. 

From here it is about three hours' paddling to the 
end of the trip, on mostly flat water with just a few 
small rapids to keep you alert! 

The Snowy has something for everyone; good 
canoeing (at high levels, very exciting canoeing), ex¬ 
cellent camping and an opportunity to enjoy unspoilt 
surroundings, to relax, to swim ...» 








AL abseil ond coving ropes 


A rope for use underground — for abseiling and prussiking in fhe presence of mud and grit — needs 
special characteristics: 

• Low elasticity in normal use. 

• Total absence of slippage between core and sheath. 

• Good resistance to abrasion. 

• Minimal penetration of mud particles. 

These very factors make caving ropes ideal for wider applications such as abseiling, top-roping and 
rescue work. Another main factor is that caving ropes are traditionally cheaper than the dynamic climb¬ 
ing ropes. 

The best rope is one with the optimum combination of safety, life-span, weight, and price. 

• BEAL 10.5 Dynastat rope is undoubtedly the BEST available. 

Beal's 10.5 Dynastat caving rope is a very flexible, very safe and very sophisticated rope constructed in , 
three layers; a core of pre-stretched polyester and two sheaths of plaited polyamide. In normal use, the 
polyester core limits the stretch of the rope. In the event of a fall causing a shock load of more than 
650 kg, the core breaks and the polyamide elements absorb the energy of the fall in the same way as a 
climbing rope. 

Stretch (with 80 kg load) 3.2%. Weight 70 g/m. Breaking strength 2,020 kg. Price around $1.40/m. 
Distributed by Mountain Designs Pty Ltd — Available at your specialist retailer. 



lowe Blow 

for the competition 



At MOUNTAIN DESIGNS we have 


THE BEST RANGE Bugaboo, Fitzroy, Cerro Torre, Patagonia, Triolet, Expedition, 
Lhotse, Explorer, Liberty, Mt Robson, Mountaineer, Mt Robson Backpacker, Amazon, Trek I, 
Trek II, Kinni Kinnic, Traveller, Travel Kinnics, Eiger, Alpine, Climber, Contour I, Weekend, 
Daypacks. 

THE BEST STOCK We are Australia’s major Lowe stockist. As such we have shipments 
coming into stock continually. On the rare occasion we sell out, you know more are close at 
hand. 

THE BEST STAFF All the staff at Mountain Designs shops are well qualified to personal¬ 
ly fit your Lowe pack with its fully adjustable parallux system; we don’t just sell these type of 
packs, we use them. 

THE BEST PRICE Being the biggest buyer, means we also buy at the best price. We 
pass our bulk discount savings on to our customers. You know our policy, we won’t be under¬ 
sold. Despite our price match policy, we have found we rarely have to match anybody, we SET 
the price and it’s the BEST! 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS SHOPS: BRISBANE SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 
1983 Down Sleeping Bags 


1983 Lightweight Series — featuring 1.9 ripstop nylon, 85/15 550 down and 5 year guarantee. 


Model 

Style 

Construction 

Zips 

Fill 

Weight 

Loft 

Temperature 

Hutsleeper 

Tulip convertible 

5 cm box wall 

270 cm 

500 gm 

1,300 gm 

13 cm 

0°C 

Trekker 

Tulip, box foot 

5 cm box wall 

185 + 75 

550 

1,300 

13 

-3 

Convertible 

Rectangular 

7 cm box wall 

185 + 110 

700 

1,500 

15 

-5 

Backpacker 

Tulip, box foot 

7 cm box wall 

185 + 75 

700 

1,400 

16 

-7 

Ski Tourer 

Mummy, G’tx box foot 

8 cm box wall 

185 

800 

1,550 

17 

-12 

Mountaineer 

Roomy mummy, box foot 

15 cm slant wall 

185 

1,000 

1,800 

20 

-20 

Coupling 

Mummy double bag 

5 cm box wall 

2x185 

1,100 

2,100 

14 

-5 


■y EAR 

l GUARANTEE 

f For ultimate security 


Strong mesh baffles that Strong corespun 

stretch, and can't tear, fray, cotton/dacron thread used 
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OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 

212 Liverpool Street Hobart Tasmania 7000 Ph 34 6213 

Tasmania's number one supplier to 

• Walkers* Climbers* Canoeists* Cyclists* Skiers 

Packs: Over 30 packs including Berghaus, Hallmark, Karrimor, Macpac 
and Paddymade. 

Sleeping Bags: Synthetic or down, from $14 to $300. Paddymade, 
Fairydown, Purax, Hallmark and others. 

Tents: Agents for Andre Jamet; small hike and mountaineering to family 
tents, on display over two floors of showroom. 

Boots: Walking, climbing and skiing boots. 

Specialist Gear: A full range of climbing gear, canoes, kayaks and 
spray decks, spare parts and accessories, cross country and downhill 
ski gear. 



L FA 


SUPER 
UNDERWEAR 

Warm, dry, comfortable; UFA! 

SUPER UFA underwear controls 
skin humidity, aiding the 
body’s natural cooling 
mechanisms— preventing 
overheating when active and 
overcooling while resting. 

The SUPER UFA 
polypropylene knit is light 
form-fitting, durable and 
doesn’t absorb or retain 
moisture. SUPER UFA 
takes perspiration 
away from your body 
keeping you warm, 
dry and comfortable. 

If you walk, ski, 
climb, paddle, jog, 
cycle, sail or in 
fact indulge in any 
everyday activity, 
start with UFA then 
decide what else 
you’ll need to wear. 




SUPER 


UFA 


Available from all good outdoor shops 




• Bottler. For years French walkers and 
mountaineers have had their own leak-proof 
aluminium water bottles, with distinctive snap 
tops. Now, as Sigg bottles are not always 
readily available, they are on sale in 
Australia. The three-quarters of a litre capac¬ 
ity Tournus bottle is imported by Nordic 
Equipment Imports and retails for $9.95. Nor¬ 
dic also imports Tournus candle lanterns, 
described in an earlier issue, and a two-part 
snow shovel with a wooden handle that 
retails for $12.90. 

• Open and Shut Case. The new 

Melbourne business Outgear has come up 
with a robust and practical map case. 
Measuring approximately 28x25 centimetres, 
it is constructed from clear PVC which, it is 
claimed, is almost indestructible. Bordered 
on three sides with waterproof nylon (the 
fourth by PVC) the case has a good Velcro 
closing system, sensibly-placed carrying 
loops and a RRP of $7.10. 

• Tent Value. Quality European double-skin 
two-person tents for under $200? It sounds 
like something out of a catalogue of almost 
two decades ago. But Marechal Camping 
Supplies stock a range of Marechal tents 
that fits that description, and offers after¬ 
sales service and repairs for these well-made 
French tents. The Cap Horn (RRP $169) is 
reminiscent of the proven Black’s Good Com¬ 
panion and weighs only 2.27 kilograms. The 
Valberg (RRP $189), whilst a bit on the 
cramped side, is also sturdily built. 

• Norwegian Undies. Norway’s largest 
clothing factory, Spova, produces lightweight 
polypropylene underwear that is now 
available for the first time in Australia, 
through Australian Mountain Merchants. 

• Foot News. Following our report last 
issue on lightweight Scarpa walking boots, 
Outdoor Agencies has introduced a similar 
boot to Australia. The Karrimor K-SB 3 is 
designed for ‘backpacking’ and to be water¬ 
proof. At 1.2 kilograms a pair, they are of 
similar weight to the Scarpa Trekker but with 
a RRP in the vicinity of $100 are somewhat 
dearer. 

Not as robust, but less than one-third the 
price of the K-SB 3, the new Dunlop Jogair 
shoe is designed for walking/running in hot 
conditions. Intended to let the feet ‘breathe’, 
if they can handle the treatment bushwalkers 
would give them, Jogairs might be the answer 
for lightweight walking. They are available in 
white or navy blue. 

• Macpacking Up. New Zealand manufac¬ 
turer Macpac-Wilderness Equipment has 
come up with a new harness system for their 
internal frame rucksacks. The Liberty Con¬ 
cept, as they call it, is designed to allow the 
wearer’s shoulders to move independently of 
his hips. 

Macpac claims that this feature is unique 
in that it means that the pack can move with 
the upper body while the weight of the load 
remains evenly distributed on the pelvic gir¬ 
dle and that, unlike with fixed hip-belt 
systems, the wearer doesn’t feel ‘locked in’. 
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self-INFLATING 
INSULATING 

mallrtM 



DOES IT ALL... 


Therm-a-Rest gives you more cushioning 
COMFORT than an air mattress and more 
WARMTH than a foam pad; rolls to a 
COMPACT 10 cm x 51 cm for easy packing. 
Weighs only 680 grammes. And it SELF 
INFLATES! Just open the valve and 
Therm-a-Rest’s foam core draws in air as it 
expands to 48.2 cm x 120 cm x 4 cm. Enjoy all 
that Therm-a-Rest can do for you. Available 
coast to coast. Write for a brochure. 

Australian Distributors: 

GRANT MINERVINI AGENCIES PTY. LTD. 
P.O. Box 217, Blair Athol., S.A. 5084. i 


Outdoor 

Endeavours 

Lectures - private 
or group tuition. 

• Survival 

• Bushcraft 

• Cross Country 
Skiing and Travel 

• Mountaineering 

• Ice Climbing 

• Rescue 

• Rock Climbing 

• Abseiling/Rapelling 
Barry Young 

( 03 ) 397 0529 



The system is certainly sophisticated and 
incorporates the most advanced design 
features we’ve seen in an Australasian 
rucksack to date. A number of the features 
are found in leading American packs, such as 
Lowe and Gregory, but in some instances 
they have been improved. For example, the 
back pad being covered in a highly 
‘breathable’ fabric is a marked advantage in 
our climate. The hip-belt is well contoured 
and the sternum strap system remarkably 
simple and effective. We have not yet had a 
chance to field-test the Liberty Concept 
under load, but it has a high degree of adjust¬ 
ment. 

We are not convinced, however, that the 
system of crossed alloy staves is as good as 
parallel ones, particularly where a high 
degree of mobility is required, as in skiing or 
mountaineering. 

The Liberty Concept is fitted to the Torre 
and Cascade model packs. The Torre is well 
designed and a proven mountain sack. Made 
of canvas, it is not light but is certainly robust 
and, at $149, cheap. It is available in two 
sizes. The Cascade packs have two compart¬ 
ments and are available in Cordura ($154) or 
canvas ($159). 

• Camp Tales. Ian Aitchison has added 
some interesting new products to the packs 
and tents he distributes in Australia. The 
Geom 4 is Eureka’s new four-season tent. A 
roomy two-person dome with aluminium 
poles, it weighs 3.4 kilograms and retails for 
$552. 

Camp Trails has two new internal frame 
packs. The Lobo is their largest single com¬ 
partment Wolf Pack. Well made and design¬ 
ed, this simple, streamlined pack retails for 
$137.80. The Timber, with a RRP of $173.90, 
was recently judged by an American 
magazine to be one of the world’s top 14 in¬ 
ternal frame packs. This particularly well 
made pack has two compartments, the top 
one being split vertically by a panel that can 
be zipped away. 

• Light Light. From Zelco Industries in the 
USA comes a 120 gram fluorescent pocket 
light. It runs for up to three hours on four AA 
heavy duty batteries. 

Although it doesn’t throw a beam, the glow 
it emits is ideal for cooking or reading. At 
around $17.60 it would make an ideal 
bushwalker's Christmas present. Distributed 
by Outdoor Survival Australia. 

John Green 



204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
(03)347 9279 
146 High Street 
Kew 3101 
(03) 8621801 

for specialist outdoor products 

• Good gear 
• Good service 



Antatajlca. Your lifemsiy depend 
on therri>—- 

Canoes, kayaks, river rafts, sports 
boats etc 

WAVES OVERSEAS (02) 89 1309 
142a Victoria Rd Gladesville 2111 

Please send METZELER info: 


Name 



High tensile lightweight 


aluminium pegs with a unique 
double bend to hold the rope in 
both directions. Registered design. 
Distributed Australia-wide by 
Australian Mountain Merchants 
4 Racing Club Lane Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03)67 7966 



























Set your body free 

The Liberty Concept 


Your hips wont to move 
independently of your shoulders. 
But before, pock hornesses hove 
stropped you in tight — fighting 
your freedom of movement. The 
LIBERTY CONCEPT frees you. 

It allows your shoulders and hips 
to move independently. It means 
that now you con comfortably 
take a much higher proportion of 
the lood on your hips — where it 
belongs. 


THE SECRET - 
THE CENTRAL PIVOT* 

The central pivot of the Liberty 
Hipbelt frees you. And its curves 
transfer the load to your hips 
securely but gently. 


IT FITS YOU EXACTLY 

Choose a small or a large 
fitting, then adjust it to suit 
yourself. 

EASY ON YOUR 
SHOULDERS 

Contoured pods take the load 
comfortably. Adjust their position 
with the sternum strop. 

LOOK AFTER YOUR 
BACK- 

With a well-sited lumbar support 
pod. 

SKIING? RUNNING? 

Lock the pock to you with the 
cinch strops. 

CLIMBERS 

The TORRE pack — the most 
widely-used alpine pock in 
Australasia — now has the 
LIBERTY CONCEPT. 

BUSHWALKERS 

The CASCADE pock — rugged, 
multi-purpose — now has the 
LIBERTY CONCEPT. 

Ask to see the TORRE or 
CASCADE pock with the LIBERTY 
CONCEPT at: 

QUEENSLAND TOWNSVILLE, Townsville Bushwalking 
Supplies/FOMTTUDE VALLEY, Scout Outdoor t ■ 

Centre/I P5WICH, Torre Mountain Craft/NEW SOUTH 
WALES NEWCASTLE, Bush Escope/KATOOMBA, | 
Kotoombo Outdoor Centre/SYDNEY, Mountain 
Equipment, Norski/WOLLONGONG, Wollongong 
Saddlery and Bushcraft/AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
CANBERRA, Bushgeor/VCTORIA MELBOURNE, Bush and Mountain 
Sports, Bushgear/BOXHILL, The Wilderness Shop/ 

TASMANIA LAUNCESTON, Allgoods/HOBART, Outdoor Equipment, 
Scout Outdoor Centre/BURNIE, Youngs Outdoor Gear/ 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA ADELAIDE, Thor Adventure Equipment. 


^Macpac c Wildetiiess Equipment 


* Potent pending ® Registered Design. 
























Wild Tasmania 



Discover for yourself: beauty and magnificence in the Cradle Mountain 
St Clair area and the majestic grandeur of the South-west. 

For bookings, contact: Tasmanian Tourist Bureau Telephone 63 6351 
256 Collins Street Melbourne 


Tasmania .The Treasure Island. 





















Lightweight hiking and 
camping in Tasmania’s 
South-west wilderness. 
Tours available include 

South Coast Track, 
South-west Cape area, 
Port Davey standing 
camps. For further details 
contact: 

Wilderness Tours 

Geeveston Tasmania 7116 
(002) 97 1384 or any 
office of the Tasmanian 
Government Tourist 
Bureau. 





Bushwalking 
& Camping 


36 Bell Street 
Heidelberg Vic 3081 
Ph (03) 459 9999 


The new specialist suppliers 
to bushwalkers and 
lightweight camping 
enthusiasts in Melbourne’s 
northern suburbs. 

Prop. Chris Welsh 



Stuart Ferguson was born in England, came 
to Australia when he was 12 and promptly 
became involved in Scouting, bushwalking 
and canoeing. From the age of 15, canoeing 
has been his major outdoor sport. A Queen's 
Scout, he was a founder member of the Ne¬ 
pean Canoe Club in 1970 and founded the 
Hawkesbury Canoe Club in 1980. He has 
been directly involved with outdoor pursuits 
for ten years, first as canoeing and rockcraft 
instructor at a commercial holiday camp 
north of Sydney and, for the past nine years 
with Southern Cross Equipment (seven as 
Sales Manager of Outdoor Life, the com¬ 
pany’s wholesale subsidiary). Much of his 
time is spent teaching canoeing, orienteering 
and bushcraft at the company's recrea¬ 
tion/education facility Somerset on the Colo 
River. 

Stuart is the author of Canoeing For Begin¬ 
ners, first published in 1972 as Let's Try 
Canoeing and now in its fourth reprint. He has 
also contributed numerous articles on 
canoes and canoeing to various outdoor 
magazines, and is a nationally accredited 
canoe coach. He lives in Sydney with his wife 
and young son. 

Paul Grigg, 33, first came to Australia in 
1969 on a working holiday: liking what he 
saw, especially in Tasmania, he returned with 
his wife early in 1978. As a professional out¬ 
door pursuits instructor, he has worked in 
Great Britain, New Zealand, central Africa 
and Australia, teaching in Outward Bound 
Schools, for education authorities and private 
enterprise as well as running his own kayak 
manufacturing business and adventure 



holidays in Tasmania. Although he teaches 
caving, rockclimbing, mountain activities, 
sailing and orienteering, his main interest and 
speciality is canoeing and kayaking. He has 
taken part in several overseas expeditions in¬ 
cluding the first recorded kayak expedition 
from John O’ Groats to Lands End in the 
United Kingdom, a distance of nearly 1,500 
kilometres, most of this by sea, at the beginn¬ 
ing of the first 'wave' of major sea expedi¬ 
tions in the late 1970s. At present he lives and 
works, on a freelance basis, in Tasmania. As 
a British Canoe Union Assistant Coach and 
Australian Canoe Federation instructor, he is 
still a very active canoeist and is presently in¬ 
volved in jointly writing and compiling a book 
on canoeing and kayaking. 

Yvonne McLaughlin has been canoeing for 
about six years, is an instructor with the Vic¬ 
torian Board of Canoe Education and involv¬ 
ed in the administration of the sport at both 
State and club level. 

She is interested in all aspects of canoe¬ 
ing, with white water touring her favourite, 
and has paddled some of Australia’s most ex¬ 
citing white water rivers. 

Yvonne is a business subjects teacher, 
and is studying for a MBA at Melbourne 
University. Because of her busy schedule, at 



present she is concentrating on quality paddl¬ 
ing, rather than quantity! 

Her other interests include bushwalking 
and skiing. She has recently transferred her 
allegience from downhill to cross country 
skiing. 

Rob Mitchell grew up in New Zealand where 
he took to the outdoors through the Scout 
movement. He has been climbing, bushwalk¬ 
ing and tramping, and skiing on both sides of 
the Tasman for over 25 years. 

As a longstanding member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Club, he has edited the 
prestigious Alpine Journal and was founda¬ 
tion Chairman of the Southern Australian 
Section of the NZAC. 

Three years ago he became a partner in 
the well-known Melbourne outdoor retailing 
organization, Bushgear. 

Robert Rankin was born in Brisbane and has 
been interested in wild areas from an early 
age. But he only learnt how to tackle them 
through association with people of similar in- 
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The Downia the bettei 


You’ll have noticed in the last 12 months that there’s 
been a lot more Downia around. Now, as you see, 
there’s even more. 

We’re making some of the most advanced and 
serious new sleeping bags, jackets and other outdoor gear 
in the world. 

Professionally designed with every feature you’d 
expea and filled with the best-lofted, highest quality, 
pure duck-down and feather there is. Because we loft and 
grade it here, in Australia. 

We buy the best in the world and then we process 
it ourselves. That’s the only way to ensure that it is what 
it says. The Downia the better. 

Australian Feather Mills, 

65 Viaoria Street, Smithfield. NSW. (02)6045210 



Lowe 

Alpine 

Systems 

Tri-Cams 


You'll find Lowe Alpine Systems new 
Tri-Cams the most versatile artificial 
chockstones you've ever used. 

Tri-Cams work in icy cracks and dry 
rock. 

| Seven sizes fit cracks from 2 cm to 15 cm 
wide for easy and secure placement in 
normal and exotic situations. 

New from the originators of the 
camming principle for ™ 
artificial chockstones.^ 0 S\ 

| You'll like 'em. 



Not all Polar 
Wear is equal 

Only Northcape Polar Wear is 
equal to the tasks you will set it. 
Northcape fibre pile jackets 
are laminated to resist wear. 
Therefore they will remain warm, 
light and-comfortable, 
season after season. 

Ask for Northcape Polar Wear 
and Thermic Underwear at your 
specialist outdoor shop. 


Elite have made ropes for over 200 
years and played a decisive role in the 
development of the kernmantle 
climbing rope. 

Peter Habeler is among the climbers 
who have tested Elite ropes under the 
most extreme conditions. 

The Elite 11.2 mm Superdry 2000 was 
the first rope on the market to hold up to 
12 falls. 

The entire Elite range of 
top qual Ity cl imbing " 
ropes exceeds UIAA 
requirements. 



terests at the University of Queensland, 
where he studied physics in the early 1970s. 

A former ABC TV producer, Robert recent¬ 
ly returned to studies, for a PhD. He is an en¬ 
thusiastic photographer and publisher of the 
Wilderness Queensland and Wilderness 
Australia calendars. 

Robert has bushwalked and climbed 
throughout eastern Australia and in the New 
Zealand Alps. His current interests also in¬ 
clude jogging and watching TV! 

Martin Thomas is an ardent outdoor en¬ 
thusiast with a special interest in wilderness 
photography. Although keen on bushwalking, 
he also enjoys caving, canyoning and climb¬ 
ing. Over the past five years he has travelled 
widely throughout eastern Australia and 
Tasmania. His favourite bushwalking regions 
include the Blue Mountains, the Lamington 
National Park, and South-west Tasmania. 

Martin is a dedicated conservationist, his 
concern ranging from national issues such as 
the flooding of South-west Tasmania to global 
issues such as the proliferation of nuclear 
technology. 

Currently Martin is a full time student 
specializing in history and English literature. 
He is arranging another trip to Tasmania this 
summer and hopes to visit Papua New 
Guinea in the coming year. 

Jen Wilkinson is keenly interested in con¬ 
servation and wildlife, but until a recent visit 
to Tasmania her outdoor activities had been 
confined to Victoria. East Gippsland, where 
she and her husband have a remote property, 
is still a favourite place, but she is now plann¬ 
ing further venturesome trips in which 
families will be included. 



Adventure 
Holidays 
in NZ’s 
South 
Island. 


mountains. 

Groups We can design an itinery for 


Australia 

2 and 4-day activity trips over the 
Christmas holidays. Bushwalking and 
canoeing trips. 

Enquiries from school groups, social 
clubs or scouting groups welcome. 

Write or phone for more information. 
Splortrek Adventure Travel 
2 Shiel Street 
North Melbourne 3051 
(03) 329 7886 



SEAPECIALIST 

INDIVIDUALISED 

NORDKAPP 


WEEKENDER 

MOCCASIN 

AT COST OF UNEQUIPED 
IN N. AMERICA & EUROPE 
also 

Canoesport Paddles 
The Canoe Factory 
& 

Rapidcraft Boats 


BON VOYAGE ENTERPRISES 

2 Sandilands Street, Lockleys 
Australia 5032 
(08) 3566237 
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JlEEPinG BAGS 



^ush-lite * * 

jiven a 5 star rating for value in the Autumn '82 issue of "Wild" magazine. 

IP GLIDE . 

N EVER! 


. . It's a marvellously 
CATCH FREE 
means of a light 
stitched along the 
of the zipper. ZIP GLIDE is now 
on all J & H SLEEPING BAGS 
featuring Draft Tubes. 


The J & H BUSH-LITE is the versatile 
3-4 season sleeping bag for campers and 
trampers. It is a tapered rectangular bag 
with Box Walled Construction, (including 
the all-important hood). Seven inch baffle 
spacing ensures an even distribution of 
PURE WHITE SUPERDOWN, to keep you 
warm in temperatures as low as -5°C, and 
it weighs only 1.4 kg (31b) — thats 
BUSH-LITE! 

warmth in a wilderne// 















Putting The Boot In 


I deplore Roger Lembil’s letter in the winter 
1982 issue of Wild wherein he uses my long- 
ago article from The Bushwalker, ‘The Two 
; Races of Walkers’, to try to score off Mr Dun- 
phy. The article really seems to have taken 
his fancy, if the plagiarism at the end of his 
letter is any guide: it also took the fancy of a 
local club which recently reprinted it without 
approval. Par for the course with the present 
generation... 

As Mr Dunphy was taken up the Oberon 
Hill to Kanangra in a pram in the days when 
there was no road, with his father pushing 
and his mother pulling, I have no doubt that 
he knows when footwear styles began to 
change, irrespective of what appears in the 
printed version of an interview and irrespec- 
; tive of the manner in which that printed ver- 
j sion may be misconstrued by a ... reader 
eager to preen himself... 

R P Harrison 
Gladesville, NSW 

LONG WALK 

With reference to New Zealand walkways in 
i the spring 1982 issue of Wild, may I endorse 
the comment of Sandra Bardwell proposing a 
similar scheme for Australia? 

The east coast of Australia boasts a rich 
variety of landforms, scenic beauty and 
| historical sites which could be linked together 
by a national walkway system. 

An approximate route, taking in the best of 
I our coastline and Great Divide walking areas 
: could be roughed out first. Wild could canvas 
readers’ ideas on the proposed route. A 
national authority should be set up to oversee 
the scheme, but detailed planning of the in¬ 
terconnecting sections could be vested in 
local groups made up of shire councils, 
bushwalking clubs, Forests and National 
Parks personnel. These would have the 
' necessary knowledge to ensure each sect- 
j ion is as interesting and enjoyable as possi¬ 
ble. In some areas, the routes of our early ex¬ 
plorers could be traced, whilst elsewhere, 
prominent geographical features could be 


followed. The aim should be to have a route 
as varied as possible, encompassing all 
aspects of our heritage — both natural and 
man made... 

John Marshall 
Beechmont, Old 

JUST TESTING 

We were disappointed with your ski test arti¬ 
cle in the winter 1982 issue of Wild where 
Chris Hellerud ‘tested’, among other skis, the 
Kuusisto Neverwax 500/WA. At the time the 
test was conducted, we had the only pair 
available in Australia, and at no time was our 
company or Kuusisto approached for a test 
pair, although we attended the trade show 
where Chris Hellerud obtained his other 
samples. 

As the crystals on the Neverwax 500/WA 
model are a different type to those available 
on the model that Chris Hellerud tested, the 
500/WA would have attracted a different test 
rating and market... 

Robbie Kilpinen 
Kilpinen Importing 
Canberra, ACT 

MAPPED OUT 

In the spring 1982 issue of Wild you reviewed 
the Central Mapping Authority of New South 
Wales 1:50,000 maps of Mt Kosciusko, Khan- 
coban and Thredbo. I bought these en¬ 
thusiastically when they first came out, but 
after looking at them I was very disap¬ 
pointed ... 

It is good to have 20 metre contours, in¬ 
stead of the 40 metre contours of Natmap, 
but why not give the summit heights of moun¬ 
tains? Some are shown, but not Jagungal, 
Twynum .. .Tree line boundaries are very ap¬ 
proximate: Tin Hut is shown as 100 metres 
from the nearest scattered timber, White 
River Hut as embedded in a two kilometre 
wide belt of medium timber; there is no dense 
timber marked on any of these maps (com¬ 
pare Natmap). Though ’rapids’ are shown on 
the Valentine below the Big Bend, neither 


rapids nor falls are marked anywhere on Hell 
Hole Creek. 

Things are, if anything, worse with man¬ 
made features, though the roads shown are a 
bit more up to date than Natmap. The old 
road from Far Bald Mountain south and west 
to the Tumut River is shown as a foot track, 
but neither the old road from Kidmans Hut to 
the Brassy Gap (not named on map) and 
Snowy Plains, nor the foot track from Kid¬ 
mans across McDonalds Diggings to the 
ruins of Alpine Hut (not on map), are in¬ 
dicated. The old fire break from the Grey 
Mare fire trail west towards Bogong Creek is 
shown as a road, but those round Wesley 
Mountain and Bare Spur are not shown at all. 
The foot track from Seamans Hut to Muellers 
Pass is shown, but not that to Townsend nor 
the historic Hannels Spur track. Horse Camp 
Hut is shown and named, Whites River Hut is 
shown but not named, Cesjacks Hut is not 
shown at all. The aqueducts and associated 
tracks above Horse Camp and beside Disap¬ 
pointment Spur Hut are not shown . .. 

Charles Warner 
Yanderra, NSW 

CROC UP 

I was delighted to read Sandra Bardwell’s 
piece about bushwalking in your new Getting 
Started department (Wild, winter 1982): just 
what I need to help convince some friends 
that I’m not completely insane, and perhaps 
even convert a few. 

However, I have to point out an unfor¬ 
tunate exception to Ms Bardwell’s assurance 
of our lack of man-eating animals, namely the 
saltwater crocodile. While the tidal inlets and 
estuaries of Cape York, Arnhem Land and the 
Kimberley are by no means Australia’s 
premier walking country, there is no denying 
that the danger exists, and people have lost 
their lives as a result. 

Kim Pullen 
Turner, ACT 



In the outdoors,makeyour 
drinking water safe 
with Puritabs 


^ *** wtDJCAL AOVJCe 

PURITABS 

ass 

SODIUM DCHtORISOCfANURATE 17 ms 


GERMICIDE 
36 TABLETS 



It’s just not safe to assume that today’s bush water is free 
of pollution. So be sure to use Puritabs, the first effervescent 
water purifying tablet that wipes out micro-organisms that cause 
stomach upsets, diarrhoea and other problems. 

PURITABS... 

• dissolve rapidly and water is ready to drink in 10 minutes 

• are safe and virtually tasteless 

• are ideal for sterilising fruit and vegetables in camp 

One Puritabs tablet sterilises 1 litre of water (VA pints) in 
10 minutes or 2 litres in half an hour. For larger quantities, use 
Puritabs Maxi - One tablet sterilises 25 litres (5V4 gals.). 
Available at Chemists, Outdoor Centres, Scout and Guide Shops. 
schering corporation u.s.a. Puritabs 36’s in handy foil 

Australian Subsidiary: ctrinc 

ESSEX LABORATORIES PTY. LTD. I 1 T \ „ . , 

Bauikham Hills, nsw Puritabs Maxi 30s. 

♦Registered Trademark 
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For information on how to get your 
business listed in this regular 
feature, please contact Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

Phone (03) 240 8482. 


Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 

Ph (062) 47 8949 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 47 8439 

Stefan Jurkiewicz Camping 
Centre 

47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 

Ph (062) 80 6519 

New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 
54 Knight Street 
Lansvale 2140 
Ph (02) 727 9622 

Bush Escape 
Shop 14A 

The Junction Village Centre 
10 Ken rick Street 
The Junction 2291 
Ph (049) 69 5258 

Caving Equipment 
230 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 

Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 2775 

High Tops Equipment 
PO Box 98 
Glenbrook 2773 
Ph (047) 39 2145 

Katoomba Outdoor Centre 
Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 

Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 2065 
Ph (02) 439 3511 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 
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Norski 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 

Outdoor Supplies Inverell 
168 Byron Street 
Inverell 2360 
Ph (067) 22 3620 

Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
61 Macquarie Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 3746 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
47 Beecroft Road 
Epping 2121 
Ph (02) 868 2555 

Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Queensland 

Austen Canoes 
29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 

Boomerang Tent City 
47 Sherwood Road 
Rocklea 4106 
Ph (07) 48 9554 

The Camping Centre 
25 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 6930 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 

Jim the Backpacker 
Shop A21 
Queens Arcade 
77 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 6609 

Mountain Experience 
224 Barry Parade 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

Outsiders 
363 Gympie Road 
Strathpine 4500 
Ph (07) 205 2347 

Rosco Canoes 
382 Lutwyche Road 
Windsor 4053 
Ph (07) 57 7465 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 

Solitary Islands Canoe 
& Dive Service 
396 High Street 
Coffs Harbour 2450 
Ph (066) 52 2422 


Torre Mountain Craft 
16 Waghorn Street 
Ipswich 4305 
Ph (07) 281 7088 

Townsville Bushwalking Supplie 
279 Charters Towers Road 
Hermit Park 4812 

Whitewater World 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

South Australia 

Flinders Camping 
296 Gilles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08)223 1913 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor 
Centre 

107 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor Adventure Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 
107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 
212 Liverpool Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pallin 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 

Young’s Outdoor Gear 
29 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 316 706 

Victoria 

Abel Bushwalking & Camping 
36 Bell Street 
Heidelberg 3081 
Ph (03) 459 9999 

Armadale Outdoors Pty Ltd 
954 High Street 
Armadale 3143 
Ph (03) 509 1780 

Auski Sales Pty Ltd 
9 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03)67 1412 

Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

146 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 1801 

Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 347 9279 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 


Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 

The Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 

Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 

Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 
47 High Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 

Christie Cycles 
85 Burwood Road 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03)818 4011 

Clearwater Canoes 
271 Whitehorse Road 
Balwyn 3103 
Ph (03) 836 9820 

Coles Camping Gear 
1 Seymour Street 
Traralgon 3844 
Ph (051) 74 5032 

Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 82 7229 

Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 

Erskine’s Geelong Disposals 
17 Mercer Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 95526 

Marechal Camping Supplies 
8 Johnson Street 
Oakleigh 3166 
Ph (03) 569 0681 

Mountain Designs 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2586 

Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
Cnr Glenway Parade and 
O’Sullivan Road 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 232 5614 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 9127 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
42 Pascoe Vale Road 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03) 370 3303 

Nordic Ski & Backpacking 
Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena 3163 
Ph (03) 569 8368 

Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 



Rapidcraft 
6/3 Scoresby Road 
Bayswater 3154 
Ph (03) 729 7604 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 
Store 

225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
I Ph (03) 663 2191 

;Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
,Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 555 7811 

Sportana Pty Ltd 
1232 High Street 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 0195 

Wilderness Recreation 
PO Box 759 
I Frankston 3199 
I Ph (03)51 5743 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
I Ph (03) 88 3742 

[Wimmera Outdoors 
:5A Firebrace Street 
Horsham 3400 
I Ph (053) 82 1403 

Western Australia 

IPilbara Outdoor 
Equipment WA Pty Ltd 
PO Box 344 
Tom Price 6751 

The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
J581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 

Western Canoe Centre 
261 Queen Street 
1 North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 9173 

Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 • 

I Ph (09) 335 2813 

New Zealand 

The Alpine Guides Mountain 
Shop 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alp Sports Ltd 
Cnr Madras & Tuam Streets 
I Christchurch 
Ph (Christchurch) 67 148 

Mountain Equipment (NZ) Ltd 
384 Montreal Street 
Christchurch 

| Ph (Christchurch) 793 747 

The Wilderness Shop 
101 Lower Stuart Street 
Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 773 679 


Adventure 

activities 

New South Wales 

Adenture Travel Centre 
28 Market Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 8057 

Australian Himalayan 
Expeditions 
159 Cathedral Street 
Woolloomooloo 2011 
Ph (02) 357 3555 


Ausventure 
860 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02) 960 1677 

Bungonia Abseiling and 

Caving School 

5 Balfour Road 

Austinmer 2514 

Ph (042) 67 3415 (until 9.30 pm; 

Canoe Tours Australia 
The Old Hospital 
Otway Street 
Gundagai 2722 
Ph (069) 441 443 

Cascade Tours 
cl- Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
PO Box 72 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 

The Explorers Group Pty Ltd 
363A Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 7788 

New Guinea Expeditions 
28 O’Connell Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 231 6066 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoola 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 

Rockcraft Climbing School 
285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 

Skilltrek 
PO Box 35 
Adaminaby 2630 
Ph (0648) 42 360 

Wilderness Expeditions 
PO Box 755 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 

Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
PO Box 1420 
Coffs Harbour 2450 
Ph (066) 53 4469 

Queensland 

Climb High 
PO Box 93 
Broadway 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 
Binna-Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 

Mountain Craft 
16 Waghorn Street 
Ipswich 4305 
Ph (07) 281 7088 

Whitewater World Canoe Tours 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
26 Abbott Street 
Cairns 4870 
Ph (070) 51 4055 

South Australia 

Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 
8th Floor 

144 North Terrace 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 5175 

Mountain Adventure 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Wilderness World Pty Ltd 
8th Floor 

144 North Terrace 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 5175 

Tasmania 

Australian Himalayan 

Expeditions 

cl- Paddy Pallin 

32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Breakaway Adventures 
Tasmania 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 

Bushwalkers' Transport 
105 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 

Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 

Karie Adventures 

33 Quayle Street 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Ph (002) 34 8305 

Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 

Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 

Victoria 

Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 

Basecamps & Beyond 
‘Musbury’ 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 

Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 7254 

Clearwater Expeditions 
271 Whitehorse Road 
Balwyn 3103 
Ph (03) 836 9820 

Concept Tours 
7 Yatma Court 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 2928 

Outdoor Endeavours 
59 Osborne Street 
Williamstown 3016 
Ph (03) 397 6529 

The Outdoor People Pty Ltd 
PO Box 317 
Croydon 3136 
Ph (03) 725 9419 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 

Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 60 1121 


Selecta Tours Ltd 
PO Box 232 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 277 7203 
Snowgum Tours 
PO Box 114 
Alexandra 3714 
Ph (057) 72 1864 

Splortrek (NZ) Limited 
2 Shiel Street 
North Melbourne 3051 
Ph (03) 329 7886 

Wilderness Recreation 
PO Box 759 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 51 5743 

Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
414 Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7196 

Western Australia 

Packs & Paddles 
Sheffield House 
Room 220A 
713 Hay Street Mall 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 2630 

New Zealand 

Adventures, Treks and 
Expeditions 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine and Ski Tours 
PO Box 2169 
Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 796 154 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury 
119 Warren Crescent 
Christchurch 2 
Ph (Christchurch) 389 502 

Alpine Ski Touring 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 11 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 

Helicopter Skiing 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 11 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 

Helicopter Skiing & Alpine 
Touring 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Mountain Recreation 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7330 

School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

White Water Rafts 
PO Box 53 
Queenstown 
Ph (Queenstown) 116 

France 

Bivouacs du Bout du Monde 
Scientrier 

74800 La Roche sur Foron 
Ph (50) 03 2800 
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Clubs are invjted to use this column to advertise their 

^If'centsf a^word^rniNmum $3.00) prepaid. Send notice 
and payment to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

Northern Rivers Bushwalkers Club based in 
Lismore conducts regular walks and monthly 
meetings. Contact secretary Roger Sheppeard, PO 
Broadwater 2472, NSW. Phone (066) 82 8262 
(work), (066) 82 8330 (home). 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 8 pm on the 
last Thursday of each month (except December; 
and second last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. Visitors and new 
members interested in rockclimbing are welcome. 
Contact the Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3001. 



50 cents a word (minimum $5.00) prepaid. Deadlines: 15 
January (Autumn issue), 15 April (Winter), 15 July (Spring), 15 
October (Summer). Advertisements will be inserted in first 
available issue. 

and will not be held responsible for errors, although every 
care is taken to avoid them. 

All advertisements are accepted on the express condition 
that they do not in any way infringe the Trade Practices Act 
or violate any existing copyright or Trade Mark. 

Send order and payment to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO 
Box 415. Prahran. Victoria 3181. 

Canoe and kayak stitch and glue kits from $110. 
ABS paddle blades, accessories; leaflets on 
request. Blockeys, 803 Nepean Highway, East 
Brighton 3187. 

Mountain Books. For the largest selection of 
mountain books in Australasia, write to ALP 
SPORTS, Box 553, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Book list available 

Plastic Mountaineering Boots. Kastinger Habeler 
McKinley — leather inner boot has Vibram sole for 
walking, $A206. Kastinger Habeler Peak with 
standard inner boots, $A172. Prices include air 
freight delivery. Sizes 7-12 Send foot outline when 
ordering, to Alp Sports Ltd, PO Box 553, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Telephone 67148 
Repairs. A new repair service is now operating, 
specializing in repair and modification of 
mountaineering equipment from rucksacks to ultra 
lightweight tents. Outgear, 3rd floor, 360 Little 
Bourke Street, Melbourne. Phone (03) 67 2274. 
Tasmanian Endemics for Sale. Huon Pine, Celery 
Top Pine, Pencil Pine, King Billy Pine, Leatherwood, 
Deciduous Beach, Diselma etc (053) 31 6972. 



It had to happen. Rises in printing, 
Registered Publication postage rates 
and other costs have forced us to 
raise our cover price. 

However, the good news is that we 
have again increased the size and 
colour content of Wild by another 
eight pages, to 100 pages (up from 
60 in our first issue). 

You have made Wild the Australian 
wilderness adventure magazine: in 
return, we will continue to do all we 
can to give true value for money. 



NATMARP.O. BOX 31, 
BELCONNEN ACT 2616 
Please send brochures on 
comprehensive range of maps and 
the address of my nearest stockist. 

Name 

Address 
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excitement and beauty 
rafting remote wilderness areas 
in South-west Tasmania 
and the Queensland tropics 

• 

Write for free brochures 
Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 
8th floor TAA Building 
144 North Terrace Adelaide 5000 
Phone (03) 212 5175 



Is this underwear 
or slumberwear? 

It’s both . . . it’s Chlorofibre. 

Everything that makes Peter Storm Chlorofibre garments the 
perfect winter underwear also makes them the ideal year round 
slumberwear. 

They move chilling moisture away from the skin. They provide 
uncannily effective insulation. 

They don’t ride up when you slip into your sleeping bag — they 
don’t tangle when you turn over. 

If you spend time in the wet or cold, you’ll find Peter Storm 
Chlorofibre underwear/slumberwear a great comfort ... all day, 
all night, all year round. 



Makes great looking walkers. 

Peter Storm (Australasia) Pty Ltd Suite 2 corner of Polo Avenue and By The Sea Road Mona 
Vale NSW 2103 Australia Telephone (02) 997 3611 


WILD JAN/FEB/MAR - 
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MOUNTAIN 

DESIGNS 

Wilderness Equipment 
Manufacturers 
Shops at: 

494 Kent Street 
Sydney 
(02) 267 8238 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 
(03) 67 2586 
224 Barry Parade 
Brisbane 
(07) 52 8804 
and Mountain 
Designs stockists. 


John Muir on the summit of 
Changabang, Himalayas, in 
Mountain Designs wind-suit 
after making an alpine-style 
ascent of the South-west 
Ridge with Rod Mackenzie. 
Mark Moorhead and Craig 
Nottle. Photo Mackenzie 






It takes us two hours 
... simply to braid 
the mantle into the kem 
ofa45m 


When your life depends on the rope, 
we think you’ll be glad we didn’t hurry. 


pbELRlDl 


Edelrid ropes are available from climbing specialists worldwide: If you are experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining information or require a full brochure and specification. Please contact: 
Edelrid Ropes, PO Box 1240, Isny 7972, West Germany. 




